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OUR HOME, OUR COUNTRY, OUR BROTHER MAN | 
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Winter Wheat once more. 
We hope we shall not weary our readers wit 
our arguments for raising winter wheat in Maine. 
The subject is one of so much importance that | 


Among all the horned races of Europe, says 
he, “* there are none which, with an equally col- 
ossal frame, approach so near the speed of the 
horse, us do the Hungarian oxen. It is a race 


of cattle, which, by dint of their high, stately 
|growth, their long horns, (nearly six feet in 
Hength,) their proud and bold look, their broad 
breast, and handsome, white color, changing 
slightly to blue, and lastly the beautiful propor- 
tion of all their limbs, may fairly be pronounced 

_to be one of the most useful and handsomest pro- 
| ductions of generating nature.’ 


, 


Live Weight and Dead Weight. 


A knowledge of the difference between the live 


we feel justified in calling attention to it as often weight and dead weight of any animal, is often 


4s we conveniently can, and as often as we can | times desirable. 


From the nature of the case, 


find facts to substantiate and confirm the position an exact knowledge must be impossible, but an 


j 
we have taken. 


| approximation to it may be made. 


There are va- 


A writer in the last Massachusetts Ploughman, | rious ways of doing this—sometimes by the 


over the signature H. P., dated at North Ando-| girth and measure of the length. 


Tables have 


ver, Mass., and who is strong in the belief that| been made out, which we published several years 
Massachusetts can raise her own flour, gives the | ago, in the Farmer. Many butchers, by the ex- 
following statement, which will be read with in- | perience they have gained in slaughtering and 
terest by all who are inquiring into this matter. | weighing different kinds of animals, can often 


‘‘T have had five consecutive years’ experience | judge with surprising accuracy. 
My soil is too cold | vary very much in the comparative difference be- 
tween live and dead weight. 


in growing winter wheat. 
for an average success. Three out of five years | 
have given mea great yield. This year thirty 


Different breeds 


It must appear evident to any one, that the 


bushels to the acre, weighing sixty-four pounds | more amount of tallow a bullock has to fill up 
to the bushel. I also raised twenty bushels to | the interstices of the frame, the /ess is the differ- 
the acre of spring wheat, (Black Sea,) which is | "ce between live weight and dead weight, and, 


fifty per cent. less yield than winter, and far infe- 


| by consequence, the less the tallow, the more the 


rior as to color and quality. Barnum Spoffurd, | difference. 


Esq., (a neighbor,) was induced to try an experi- 


A German agriculturist has made some obser- 


ment, and raised twenty-six bushels (winter) | V@tions on this subject, and publishes the follow- 
from an acre anda half of ground. His yield of | ing a8 the result: ‘* An ox, where he is entirely 


rye on the same piece of ground was never over 
fifteen bushels. 


nearly three weeks earlier than I did. His grain | 


| four quarters. 


lean, and therefore has no tallow, weighs 260 
, 5 
He harvested (being warm land) | pounds, live weight, to 100 of pure flesh in the 


With five per cent. of tallow, he 


es . » ORF " oat 
is equal to the best Genesee, and commands $2,50 | weighs only 255 pounds live weight to 100 


per bushel, about three times the price of rye. 


| weight of flesh. 


At ten per cent. proportion of 


The average yield for a series of years at the tallow, 246 pounds, at 15 per cent, 235 pounds ; 


west is 12 bushels to the acre. Wheat counties 
in New York 121-2 to 14 bushels. In this com- 
putation, seasons of rust, weevil and blight, are 
the drawbacks. 
tract from these difficulties, and shall fare as well 
as they do. 

They sow clover and summer fallow. 
do the same, or plough in old mowing stubble, 


We here cannot magnify or de- 





and have a manure heap to help out. 


at twenty per cent., only 225 pounds, gross 


weight, for 100 weight of flesh. 
An ox of 1000 pounds, live weight, weighed 


in a state in which he has not been fed for fat- 
tening, has, when entirely lean, therefore, with- 
out tallow, 385 pounds of flesh and about nine 
We can | pounds of skin and hair,* in which, in the after 
increase, the tallow, consequently to be weighed 
There is | by itself, is included. 


This: ox, raised to five per 


no such commodity in the west. On the ground | cent. proportion of tallow, will weigh 1050 lbs 


their wheat is worth 40 to 50 cents. 

known it to be sold at 28 cents the bushel. 
two dollars. 
the ground—ours 80 to 90.”’ 


I have | gross, 421 pounds of flesh, and 21 pounds of tal- 
Ours | low. 
Their corn 12 1-2 to 20 cents on | crease, 60 pounds gross, 27 pounds of flesh, and 


He gained, therefore, in this period of in- 


11 pounds of tallow. At 15 per cent of tallow, 


These are the results of the labors of one ms the same ox had 1210 pounds gross weight, 519 


has tested the practicability of winter wheat 


pounds flesh, 78 pounds tallow, and therefore 


: ° . | ined <z ; . Pr ¢ we _ J 
culture by a series of actual experiments for five gained an increase of 94 pounds live weight, 60 


years. 

This is what we propose for the farmers of | 
Maine todo. If, as we propose, every farmer 
in the State, who can do it without too great an 
inconvenience and outlay, would sow one acre 
and continne to sow one acre of winter wheat 
every August on well prepared land, for five suc- 
cessive years, the experiment would be fairly 
We have no fears but that the results 
would prove that it is as sure and as profitable as 
any other crop. Is it not important that it should 
be done! Is it not a duty for every farmer to 
experiment so much at least in order to test the 
powers of his soil, and to ascertain the resources 
of the State in regard to the production of bread- 
stuffs? 

We know that it will be said we can get our 
bread easier by purchasing it of the fertile west 
by our lumber, our cattle, our manufactured ar- 
ticles, our fish and the ships we build. In some 
years this may be true; but it is an unsafe reli- 
It is putting our life, as it were, into the 
hands of others. It is assuming an unnecessa- 
ry state of dependence. If the crops “ out 
west’’ are diminished or cut off, who suffers 
most! Weare the sufferers and not they ; for of 
course they will keep enough at home for their 
own support, and Jet us hunt elsewhere. We 
have seen this take place twice within twenty 
years. In 1837, if we mistake not, something 
of the kind occured; and flour in Maine rose up 
as high as from ten to fourteen dollars per barrel. 
We saw wheat from the shores of Germany 
brought up our river, and sold to feed the farmers 
of Kennebec, at three dollars per bushel. Why 
was thist there was no weevil, nor blast, nor 
mildew ; but for a few years previous, known as 
** speculation times,” little or no wheat was sown 
—every body got rich on moonshine, and bought 
their bread of the western dealers. When the 
crash came, it was rendered doubly severe, by 
the lack of bread among us. We had raised 
none at home—the crops of the fertile west had 
been partially destroyed ; they saved what they 
raised for themselves, and we suffered. The 
farmers of the State roused up—the bounty was 
offered—abundance once more crowned the farm- 
ers’ tables, until the scourges of the weevil and 
potato rot set in. We hope and trust they are 
now in a great degree gone; but, gone or not, 
we ought not to confine ourselves to one or two 
crops, but sow a variety. Sow winter wheat; 
sow winter rye; sow spring wheat; sow spring 
rye—multiply the chances for bread, for this is 
the first requisite of prosperity. 

Give the people food enough, and you may 
make as many panics in the money market as you 
please,—you may cripple commerce or trade by 
party action,—you cannot crush them, for having 
‘* the staff of life” in their hands, they can turn 
to other pursuits, or wait until @ ¢urn in the times 
shall change the current of business, and cause it 
to flow on steadily again. Farmers of Maine, 
strive to raise your supply of bread ! 


Who will import some Hungarian Cattle ? 

Flieschman, in his report to the Commissioner 
of Patents in 1847, makes mention of a breed of 
large, stately cattle in Hungary, which, from his 
description, must be among cattle what the chil- 
dren of Anak formerly were among men. Other 
writers have lately corroborated his statement. 
As Hungary is working out her independence, 
against the combined despots of Europe, and as 
some of the Yankees may possibly be over there 
soon, or ought to be, sympathising with her in a 
practical manner, we hope they will bring over 
some of these stately cattle. 


tried. 


ance. 




















pounds flesh, and 34 pounds of tallow. At 20 
per cent. proportion of tallow, the same ox 
weighed 1350 pounds live weight, 600 pounds 
of flesh, 120 poundg of tallow ; the increase of 
this period of fattening, therefore, amounted to 
131 pounds of gross weight, 81 pounds of flesh, 
52 of tallow.” 

In the improved breeds, the amount of valuable 
parts which are preserved and weighed, after be- 
ing killed, are or ought to be greater in propor- 
tion to the offal that is not weighed, and unsala- 
ble, than in the unimproved breeds. Indeed this 
constitutes a great part of the improvement. In 
the selection of animals, therefore, for fattening, 
these points should be carefully noted, and such 
animals chosen as are light in offal and heavy in 
valuable parts. 


* We believe there must be some mistake here. Ep. 


Farm Work for the Season—Havesting. 

This is an important and a busy season with 
the farmer. The later crops, such as corn, beans, 
potatoes, &c., are to be harvested afid secured . 
and the intervals of time, when not engaged in 
the active labors of the harvest, may be profita- 
bly employed in the permanent improvement of 
the farm—in making wall, in ditching and re- 
claiming meadows, in clearing away obstructions 
to the plough and scythe, and in gathering materi- 
als for the compost heap and for enhancing the 
fertility of the farm. Every hour may be profit- 
ably spent in important labors. 

Harvesting Corn. Next to the hay crop, the 
corn crop is now probably the most important and 
valuable in Maine. It is still the practice of 
many farmers to cut the stalks of their corn, pre- 
vious to harvesting. If this is to be done, we 
would recommend delaying it until the corn is 
nearly all filled and glazed. “By experiment it 
has been ascertained that a loss is sustained in 
the weight and bulk of the corn, by topping. 
Some suppose that by cutting the stalks, the 
sun being admitted more freely, the corn will 
ripen off sooner; but this is a mistake, as may 
be seen by experiment; the corn that has been 
topped not ripening so soon as that which has not 
been topped. The reasons that intelligent farm- 
ers give for the continuance of the practice, are 
that the harvesting and husking require less la- 
bor, and thgs the fodder is better. If these ad- 
vantages counterbalance the loss we have men- 
tioned, and where the topping is not done too 
early, we have sometimes thought that they may, 
it may still be consistent with good husbandry to 
continue the practice. 

Some cut up their corn at the root, before it 
is fully ripe, dry it a little on the ground, and 
then let it remain in the shock two or three 
weeks, until it ripens. This is often done when 
there is danger of its being injured by frost, or 
when it is necessary to clear the field before the 
corn is ripe. When there are no special reasons 
for this practice, we should prefer to Jet nature 
have her own way in ripening the corn where it 
grew, as we think we should get more, better 
and brighter corn, than by any.aids we can afford 
to the ripening process. 

The practice of gathering the ears from the 
stalks, and leaving the latter in the field to be 
ploughed in for the benefit of the succeeding 
crop, although prevailing extensively in the states 
south and west, is not likely to come into vogue 
here, for our farmers make too much account of 
their corn fodder to suffer any portion of it to be 
wasted, which can be rendered available for the 
winter support of their stock. 

Potatoes. Last year, through the State gen- 
erally, it was “‘ small potatoes, few in the hill, 
and some of those rotten.” ‘The present year 





of this crop; and the indications thus far are | 
favorable. We are encouraged to hope that we 
may again raise good crops of sound and excel- 
lent potatoes. We should, however, for the pres- 
ent, be on our guard against the rot. If danger 
| is apprehended from this, we would recommend | 
that the potatoes be /imed, according to the direc- 
tions of Mr. McGill, an account of whose exper- | 
iments was published in No, 21, of the present | 
volume of the Farmer. Air-slacked lime may be | 
applied to the potatoes when they are first taken 
from the ground ; it will adhere to them, and if 


| we hope to be able to give a much better report 
| 


| thoroughly applied, so as to whiten the whole 
surface of ihe potatoes, it will do all the drying 
that is necessary. Mr. McGill found that the 
lime would effectually stop the disease, even 
when the potatoes were badly infected with the | 
rot, and that it did not injure them or destroy | 
their vitality. We would, therefore, earnestly 
recommend a trial of the lime, if, on digging the | 
potatoes, signs of the disease are discovered. | 
We do not think any thing is gained by letting | 
potatoes remain in the ground after they have | 
ceased to grow. There is probably less risk, id 
they are properly secured in the cellar, than | 
| when in the field. 

Apples. There will not be a large crop of ap- 

ples in Maine the present year; we are of opin- | 
ion, however, that they will be found to turn out 
better than many have anticipated. The orchard 
will require attention ; the fruit should be care- 
fully gathered, and properly secured ; and the 
windfalls and inferior apples should be turned to 
the best advantage. We have found apples a 
valuable food for swine, when fed to them raw, 
or when boiled and mixed with meal. A farmer 
of our acquaintance places the common apples, 
which he does not otherwise use, where they | 
will keep frozen in the winter; and he feeds | 
He thinks | 
| they may be profitably used in this way. 
The winter fruit will be ready to be gathered 
| in the course of next month. The following ex- 
| tracts on the preservation of fruit, from Downing’s 
|** Fruit and Fruit Trees of America,”’ may be of 
interest : 











them out in that state to his sheep. 


| ‘** In order to secure soundness and preserva- 
| tion, it is is indispensably necessary that the fruit 
| should be gathered by hand. For winter fruit, 
|the gathering is delayed as long as possible, 
avoiding severe frosts, and the most successful! 
| practice, with our extensive orchardists, is to 
| place the good fruit directly, in a careful manner, 
|in new, tight flour barrels, as soon as gathered 
| from the tree. These barrels should be gently 
| shaken while filliag, and the head closely pressed 
in, they are then placed in a cool shady expo- 
sure, under a shed open to the air, or on the 
north side of a building, protected by a covering 
of boards over the top, where they remain for a| 
fortnight, or until the cold becomes too severe, 

when they are transferred to a covul, dry cellar, in 

which air can be admitted occasionally in brisk 

weather. A cellar, for this purpose, should be 

dug in dry, gravelly, or sandy soil, with, if possi- 
ble, a slope to the north, or at any rate with open- 

ings on the north side, for the admission of air, 

in weather not excessively cold. Here the bar- 

rels should be placed in tiers, on their sides, and 
the cellar should be kept as dark as possible. 

‘* When the apples are exported, each fruit in 
the barrel should be wrapped in clean coarse pa- 
per, and the barrels should be placed in a dry 

airy place, between decks.” 





| 
i 
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Fowl Meadow and other Native Grasses. 
We have copied in this number of our paper 
two communications respecting Fowl meadow 
grass, from the Massachusetts Ploughman. 

The season in Maine has hitherto been favora- 
ble for clearing lowlands, and we are glad to find 
that many have availed and are availing them- 
selves of the opportunity. A farmer who is lim- 
ited in capital, cannot do every thing at once. 
Hence it will be necessary for him to do piece 
meal, a little every year, what he would be glad 
to do all at one job. To such men, a few rods, 
a quarter of an acre or more cleared and put into 
grass will be of essential benefit, for it will add 
proportionably to their hay crop, and strengthen 
their hands for future effort. For lowlands that 
are not flowed too late in the season, the Fowl 
meadow and Blue joint grasses are valuable. 
There are two varieties of the Fowl meadow in 
our vicinity, both species of the same genus, ev- 
idently. There are undoubtedly many other va- 
rieties of the aquatic grasses which might be 
introduced, and made profitable; and we hope 
that when the report of the Botanical survey is 
made, we shall have more light upon this subject. 

Sub-Soil Plowing. 

We have several times called the attention of 
our readers to this subject. It is a matter of 
great importance, and it has been too little thought 
of in this State. So far as we have learnd, but few 
sub-soil plows have been sold or used in this vi- 
cinity. We have tried the experiment on a small 
scale the present season, and the result has ex- 
ceeded our expectations. If we would perma- 
nently improve the soil—if we would raise large 
crops, and make the most of a little land, we 
must use the sub-soil plow freely. Prof. Mapes 
says that sub-soiling may be regarded as the 
greatest of the modern improvements in agricul- 
ture. The following article from the Werking 
Farmer presents the subject in a plain and forci- 
ble manner: 

**If the sub-soil can be brought in contact with 
the atmosphere, chemical changes take place 
which render it capable of sustaining plants, and 
the sub-soil plow, while it admits the atmosphere 
to percolate the sub-soil, does so without neces- 
sarily mixing the sub with the surface soil, and 
that most sub-soils after frequent plowings is 
rendered fully equal in quality to the superin- 
cumbent soil. Sometimes surface soils are found 
to be too thin te contain sufficient pabulum for 
plants, and therefore that they must be deepened; 
but that if this be done by turning up immediate- 
ly aconsiderable portion of the sub-soil, the mass 
will not have the necessary qualities desired; and 
therefore it is preferable to prepare the sub-soil by 
admission of atmosphere before combining large 
quantities of it with the surface soil; that after 
one or two years thorough sub-soil plowing, we 
may thea combine the two without fear of injur- 





and otherwise improved by this practice, but in 
seasons of excessive rains or droughts, the crops 
are more likely to succeed than if the ground had 
not been sub-soiled. 

Excess of rains may pass down, while in the 
drought the roow#may go down to a lower point 
to find moisture, and thus the whole plant is sus- 
tained. During the drought of 1848, we had a 
fair opportanity of observing this fact. While 
parts of our crops on soils not sub-soiled, were 
literally lost, the same crops on the sub-soiled 
parts flourished with exceeding vigor. 

Less manovre will produce equal results on sub- 
soiled land. The aminonia and carbonic acid gas 
of the atmosphere is received and retained for the 
use of plants in deeply disintegrated soils; whereas 
in shallow soils these gases, received at night, 
with the dews, are parted with again by the ef- 
fects of a morning sun. 

During heavy rains shallow soils can rob the 
water of the ammonia it has brought down from 
the atmosphere, only in proportion to the quan- 
tity of surfaces of particles of earth exposed, and 
the excess runs off to the rivers and streams with 
the excess of water passing over its surface. But 
in deepened and well disintegrated soils, all these 
gases can be absorbed, and if the rains be still in 
excess, they cannot carry off the fertilizing pro- 
perties which were first received. Recollect also 
that no manure is available for the use of plants, 
unless either in the form of a gas or in solution 
in water ; both of which states are more likely to 
transpire in sub-soiled Jand than in land which is 
slightly plowed. 

The roots of all plants are much longer than is 
generally supposed. Long after they become too | 
minute at their ends to be visible to the naked | 
eye they continue to elongate, and as they receive 
their food principally at their termini, or ends, the 
land should be in a condition to admit and supply 
the food. The average length of the roots of 
the corn-stalk is found to be from five to six feet; 
of the onion eighteen inches, and other plants in 
proportion, 

Why do we disturb the surface of the ground 
between hills of corn or potatoes, and find that 
we benefit our crops thereby? Does such treat- 
ment increase the fertilizing materials we have 
previously put in the ground, or does it open the 
surface for the admission of air to the roots? If 
the latter, must not the same facts apply to the 
lower as well as to the upper roots? 

Practically, we have settled these questions to 
our own satisfaction, as well as to that of our 
neighbors, 





Many who at first were unbelievers 
in the use of the sub-soil plow, now abmit its ne- 
cessity, and none who have witnessed its opera- 
tion pretends to continue their objections. 

Our practice at present isto plow with our sur- | 
face plow full seventeen inches deep, where the 
surface soil wil] admit of it, and then to follow in 
the furrow with a sub-soil plow, which cuts 
through without turning over to the depth of sev- 
enteen inches more below the bottom of the 
furrow, and this treatment has done more for our 
land then even the manures used upon it. We | 
shall finish those particulars in a future article on 
deep plowing, and we do not fear but that our 
practical readers who are not already converts to 
this system, will soon become so. How ofien 
do we hear of meadows running out, and on ex- 
amining the roots of the grasses we find that they 
have reached the impermeable soil below, and 
then commenced their decay ! 
of a meadow running out which had been pre- 
viously fully sub-soiled ?”’ 





Povrasu ror AGricuLturaL Purposes rrom 
Granite. We clip the following from an ex- 
change paper, as containing valuable informa- 
tion for the agricultural pablie:—** A discovery has 
been made in Ireland, that the granite on an ex- 
tent of 70 miles in Wexford, contains so large a 
porportion of potash, that the alkali can be ex- 
tracted by chemical process so as to become an 
article of commerce. It is estimated that there 
are 2,000 tons of potash, the produce of America, 
consumed annually in England and Scotland, the 
present cost of which is £40 per ton; and by 
working the granite of Dalkey, which extends 


sold at £20 per ton, yielding a revenue rate for 
the capitalists, and diffuse the blessings of employ- 
ment among the people, and not only render it 
quite impossible for the Americans to compete 
with the Irish, but really push an Irish trade in 
potash into the American continent.’’ 

Push your Irish potash into the American con- 
tinent, can you!’ Why we can show you one of 
our /ittte hills in Maine that contains more granite 
than all Ireland. The chemical process for sep- 
arating the potash must be the same here as there, 
and performed as cheap. We are inclined to 
think your ‘‘impossibility’’ the easiest thing in 
the world to overcome. t give a good cash 
profit for granite potash, and the Yankees would 
make the old hills crumble like a snow bank in a 
warm fog. 





A Squasn Puppixe. Pare, cut in pieces, and 
stew in a very little water, a yellow winter squash. 
When it is quite soft, drain it dry, and mash it 
in acullender. Then put it into a pan, and mix 
with it a quarter of a pound of butter. Prepare 
two pounded crackers, or an equal quantity of 
grated stale bread. Stir gradually a quarter of a 
pound of powdered sugar into a quart of rich milk, 
and add by degrees, the squash, and the pow- 
dered buscuit. Beat nine eggs very light, and 
stir them gradually into the mixture. Add a 
glass of white wine, a glass of brandy, a glass of 
rose-water, and a table spoonful of mixed spice, 
nutmeg, mace, and cinnamon powdered. Stir- 
the whole very hard, till all the ingredients are 
thoroughly mixed. Bake it three-quarters of an 
hour in a buttered dish; and when cold grate white 
sugar overt. [Miss Leslie. 

Pumpxis Puppinc. Take a pint of pumpkin 
that has been stewed soft, and pressed through a 
cullender. Melt in half a pint of warm milk, a 
quarter of a pound of butter, and the same quan- 
tity of sugar, stirring them well together. If you 
can conveniently procure a pint of rich cream it 
will be better than the milk and butter. Beat 
eight eggs very light, and add them gradually to 
the other ingredients, alternately with the pump- 
kin. Then stir in a wine glass of rose water and 
a glass of wine mixed together ; a large tea-spoon- 
ful of powdered mace and cinnamon mixed, and 
spelt as a tasarel Gok ved ake b 
hard, pat it into a dish and bake it three 











Soils may not only be deepened, sweetened | quarters of an hour. Eat it cold. 





| institutions. 


| tion. 


Who ever heard 


inward to Sandyford, the capital of £10,000, and | 


Written for the Ma'ne Farmer. 


Agricultural Schools. 


Joint Select Committee of the Legislature upon 
so much of the Governor's Measage as relates to 
the subject of Agricultural Schools, with consid- 


| spring. In the summer months it is perfecily 


\dry and hard enough to bear cattle. 
Mr. Epitor: I have read the Report of the! 


lam de- 
| sirous of sowing such grasses as would be least 
| liable to be killed out by the inundation. IT have 
been informed that the English grasses generally 
would suffer from that cause. Would Fow! 


erable attention, and approve of the course of re- | meadow grass be more likelv to remain, or is 
ferring the subject tothe next legislature. I have there any other grass more suitable! 


also read with care your remarks upon the dispo- | 


sition of Dr. Simonton’s Report, by the legisla- 


view, very briefly, ** the report,”’ the action of 
the legislature théreon, and your remarks in the 
Farmer. 

The State of Maine, a few years since, em- 


in the State, at the public expense. 
Dr. Simontun’s report say of the labors of this 
learned professor. It says; ‘* Take Dr. Jack- 
son's Report on the Geology of Maine—a work 
rich in information to the farmer, and to every 
one else ; yet, to all except a few, it is as com- 
pletely a sealed book as if written in Greek or 
Hemew.”’ And what of Leibeg—* the world- 


renowned Leibeg!’’ ‘ Leibeg’s great work on 


Agricultural chemistry has an immense value ; | 
yet to the mere English or even classical scholar, | 


it is worth less than so many blank pages—so 
abounding is it in those scientific terms. In 
nearly every line you meet carbon, orygen, hu- 
mus, proteine, silica, per-oxide, whose meaning 
is ‘ past finding out,’ to the mass of readers.”’ 
If this is true of such eminent men as Jackson 
and Leibeg, is it surprising that the farmers in 
the legislature should pause before voting to es- 
tablish a school that would leave them as much 


in the dark as they now are! 


** The State charters schools and colleges,”’ 
you say, ** and gives them thousands of dollars 
to qualify young men for the several professions, 
and you’’ the farmers, ** say amen to it.” 

What does Dr. Simonton’s report say of these 
schools and colleges! ** Are not existing schools, 
it is asked, sufficient for those objects! They 
are not; for no schools short of the ablest colleg- 
es are competent to instruct in those sciences, 
constituting, as already explained, the single sci- 
ence of agriculture ; because very expensive ap- 
paratus, and able professors are essential to such 
The best literary institution in our 
State—Bowdoin College—affords merely inci- 


dental instruction ; for it does not teach those sci- | 


ences as applicable to agriculture, or to any avoca- 
” Wf it is true, then, of our schools and col- 
leges, that they do not fit men for any business, 
it is time to pause, before making any further 


| grants in their favor. 


But the report, it seems to me, is liable to the 
objections it urges against the works of Jackson 
and Leibeg ; it assumes to ‘each, without coming 
down to the comprehension of those it would 
Nearly a page of the report is ta- 

teaching the farmer the process 


| instract. 
ken up in 


| of producing stock—how the lungs serve 88 8/ Fone, 
| furnace, food for fuel, and respiration the bellows, | 


&c. &c., and then we have the following :-— 
,** How unwise, therefore, is that policy which 
allows domestic animals to roam at large, when 
| the certain effect is, for every step taken, an in- 
| creased demand for food.”’ 

If this sentence should be read to a farmer's 
| boy, ten years old, when driving the cows to pas- 
ture, what would he say? ‘ Well! that is just 
| what we let them “ roam’’ in the pasture for,—to 


‘take a bite at every step; and when they are full | 


| they will lie down in the shade, and while chew- 
| ing the cud, the way they will inhale oxygen, ex- 
| hale nitrogen, take on the fat, and secrete milk, 
lis a caution to corn stalks and every thing 
green.” A Giensuen Farmer. 
Nore.—But is he in favor of or opposed to an 
agricultaral schoo]? It is an easier matter to criti- 
cise a report than it is to write one. Dr. Simon- 
| ton is, however, abundantly able to take care of 
‘himself, and of course needs no defence from us. 
As it regards our own remarks which surpris- 
| ed our friend, and filled him with regret, we can 
only say, weare sorry to grieve any man, but if 
| they are not true we will ‘* eat them,”’ as the 
| Chinamen say. 
| We have had abundant opportunites to know 
“how things are managed in our legislature, and 
could give a history of some particulars in the 
various attempts to establish an agricultural 
school, or schools for the mechanics and farmers 
in Maine, and we do know that the main opposi- 
tion comes from the farmers and mechanics them- 
selves, and that, too, while they have voted to 
charter and endow colleges, &c. for the purpose 
of preparing men fur the several learned profess- 
ions. Now, far be it from us to diminish the 
number of schools and colleges. By no means. 
Let them flourish, but Jet us have one or two 
more among us, that shall give an education of a 
more practical character to the farmers, mechanics 
and producing classes, in order that they may 
stand up in the strength of thorough knowledge, 
by the side of the professional man, his equal in 
mental qualifications and useful science. When 
the farmers and mechanics of Maine say they 
will, they can do it. Until they say so, it will not 
be done. Isn’t it so, friend Glenburn! Eb. 


Fowl] Meadow Grass. 

Mr. Editor,—Sir:—I wish you would insert 
something in your paper to encourage farmers to 
suw fowl meadow grass seed. It should besow- 
ed in August or first of September, after the crop 
of hay is taken off; the quantity may be from a 
peck to a bushel to the acre. I have a meadow 
that I have practiced sowing seed on after haying, 
and the fowl meadow grass is as good as ever it 
was, and the quality better; it produces two tons 
or more to the acre of the best quality; my cattle 
and sheep thrive well on it. 
1 have noticed meadows where the fowl mead- 








seed, and now they may be improved by getting 
a little seed at any of the seed stores in Boston. 

N. B. I noticed that you remarked in your 
lost paper, in the article of Blue Joint, that fowl 
meadow grass was running out, and your views 
have been correct, but I want you should write 
more. Joun Dopee. 

Bennington, N. H., August 1849. 


ham, on the bank of Charles River, a part of 
which is meadow lands annually overflowed, the 


Please excuse my troubling you in this way, 
but | am an inexperienced farmer, and know of 


ture, with surprise and regret. I propose to re-| no other way wo gain the desired information. * 


Dedham, Aug. 20, 1849. 
| ‘The Fowl-meadow grass made its first appear- 
j ance in this part of the country in Dedham, on 


the banks of the rivers there. It has been sup- 


| ployed, fur three successive years, an eminent posed that birds from distant climes first brought 
|chemist and geologist to unfold the hidden re- | the seed there—hence its name—Fowl-meadow,. 

| sources of the State. ‘lhe reports of this gentle- 
man were printed and distributed to every town | does not now flourish as it once did. 


On the banks of the Neponset river this grass 


Some sup- 


What does} pose it is because of the mills that have been 


erected there, making some parts tuo wet and 
others too dry. 

| But many suppose that early cutting and not 
lletting any part go to seed is the cause of dete- 
irioration. This kind of grass is now seen the 
most plenty on the banks of rivers that are only 
| occasionally ovefflowed. Such banks abound in 
| it more than the banks of small brooks. 

When 
there is a flood in considerable rivers the waters 


This may be owing vw two causes. 


|are always more turbid than in brooks, and a de- 
| posit is left on the banks which serves to. bury 
the seed that by any means has been dropped 
there. 
| Inthe second place there is a much greater 
chance that such river meadows will have seed 
brought on by the floods—fur of such streams 
there is a greater chance that some farmers above 
may have been caught by the floods and left their 
grass standing till the seeds were ripe enough to 
shell off and flow down. 

We cannot well determine how long the Fow!)- 
meadow grass would bear to have the water over 


|it in the spring. Consfent flowing for the whole 


Blue Joint Grass, 

Ma. Provenman:—In your paper of the 18th 
inst. there isa note headed Blue Jot Grass, 
and signed B., dated Middleborough. The writer 
represents it as having its origin in the garden 
If so I think he labors under a 
mistake in supposing it cannot be propagated 
from the seed. 


striped grass. 


We do not call it “blue joint 
still it isa joint grass, but differs very 
much from what we call blue joint in the size, as 
well as being best suited with a different soil. 
\If it be the kind of grass I suppose it to be, it 
| has grown on the state farm for the last century. 
| This farm was owned by my grandfather, and by 


| him and his successor. 


grass;"" 


This grass was cut twice 
ina season. Up to the time when it passed into 
the hands of Andrew Peters, F'sq., which is about 
93 years ago, it spread but very litle. Since that 
time, under his culture and that of his son, Lovett 
Peters, E'sq., I believe it has seldom been cut 
more than once in a season, and it has spread, | 
should think, some 70 rods, and I suppose it 
spread from the seed because bunches of it came 
up many rods from the root of any of it. One 
of my neighbors having a very wet meadow, 
| producing principally pod grass and but little of 
that, obtained a root of it from the farm above 
named, and placed it beside the stream running 
through his meadow, above which there isa mill, 
and the current of water when the mill was in 
Operation was, of course, greatly increased, and 
the meadow frequently overflowed, and the con- 
| sequence was, this grass sprang up within a year 
or two in bunches over a space of three of four 
| acres, as I believe, from the seed. 1 believe it 
has been thought here that the seed never ma- 
tured, or at least that it could not be saved. | 
Last June, I think about the 
/25th, I was called upon by my neighbor to view 
‘the meadow in company with another gentleman, 
|and the conversation turned upon this grass, and 
/it was remarked that “though the heads were 
large there was no seed.’ 1 wok a head of it 


and rubbed it in my hand, and found it was well 


ithink otherwise. 


' filled w +k 
month of April would be likely to injure any | led with a long, plump, black seed, about the 


good grasses—but if the water is up and down, 
daily or even weekly, we should not fear it. We 
advise all who have meadows that may possibly 
bear the Fow]-meadow grass, to try some of the 
seed—also to scatter on a little earth if it be no 
more than a cart load on an acre. 

[Mass. Ploughman. 


| Cultivation of the Maple. 


Each distinct species of trees, like each distinct 

| species of animals, requires to some extent its 
own appropriate food. Hence a soil that will 

produce one kind of trees in perfection, will not 

always produce another. Hence, also, a young 

| tree can hardly be made to flourish where an old 
lone of the same kind has lived and died; because 
| the former took from the soil the elements neces- 
(The 


case of a young shoot growing up from an old 


| sary to the growth of the whole species. 


root, may be regarded as an exception, because 
here the nourishment is drawn by an old root 
that is constantly extending itself into a new soil.) 
too, a second growth of timber on the 
same soil, is almost always different from the 
| first, except as above. 

The maple, it is well known, contains a large 
amount of potash; and a soil destitute of this el- 
ement, or only has a small portion of it, will nev- 
er produce a thrifty tree, until the deficient ele- 
|ment is supplied. I have known many trees to 
die, or drag out a feeble existence, evidently from 
no other cause than the want of proper elements 
in the soil; and I also have known trees to flourish 
on an uncongenial soil when supplied with their 
appropriate food. A few years ago I set out sev- 
eral maple trees, around some of wiffch I threw 
a quantity of ashes, leaving others without any. 
The difference in their growth was soon manifest, 
not only in the amount of growth, but also in the 
length of time they continue to grow : the former 
surpassing the latter in both respects. Hence, to 
promote the growth of the maple, (and other 
trees of a similar nature and also under similar 
circumstances,) give them potash. It may be 
given in the shape of ashes, weak lie, soap suds, 
&c., whenever there is evidence of a deficiency 
in the soil. If proper attention be paid to this 
subject, I believe we shall much less often have 
complaints of the slow growth of the maple. 


[Ex. paper. 
Curtinc Hay ror Srocx. It has been fre- 
quently asked, how cutting hay for stock adds to 








same principle as cutting meat fine and making 


the tougher pieces and even gristle, if these are 
cut fine with the chopping knife; and nicely 
cooked and agreeably seasoned, the dish is eaten 
with peculiar relish, easily digested, and goes 
twice as far asin the ordinary way of taking 
meat in slices; for under such circumstances we 
reject all that is not tender, juicy and particularly 
palatable. In cutting hay all the coarser parts, 
and even straw, are made agreeable to the taste 
of animals, especially if it be cut up and spiced 
with a little meal, shorts or bran. Nor have they 
the power to reject any part when cut up, and as all 
is more or less nutritious, the hay must go fur- 
ther; nor can it be pulled out and wasted as when 
fed loose. Another important consideration is, 
an animal can fill his stomach much more easily 
and readily on cut than uncut food, and can then 
lie down and ruminate and rest, allowing the 
food full time to digest and distribute its strength- 
ening qualities throughout the system, and reno- 
vate it for renewed exertion. 
[American Agriculturist. 


Useruyess or Swattows. While visiting a 
friend mm the country, a few weeks since, we no- 
ticed, under the eaves of a barn, near the dwell- 
ing, about fifty swallows’ nests. The bird was 
the Hirundo fulva, or cliff-swallew, of ornitholo- 
gists. In most of the nests there were young, 








ow had run out and it was only for the want of! and the old birds were very assiduous in provid- 


ing them with food. We observed them at dif- 
ferent times in the day, and not a minute elapsed 
in which one or more birds did not return to the 
nests with something for the young. ‘Their food 
consisted of winged insects taken in the air; and the 
numbers which were thus destroyed by this colo- 
ny of swalluws, must have amoented to thousands, 
each day. We were informed that no flies, or 


Eorror: improving in Ded- few, were to be seen around the house or 
a be oe bate—tho family and the domestic animals of the 














water standing on it for about one month in the|ance. (Albany Cultivator. 


| size of herdsgrass seed but longer, and without 


any hall, as hard and solid as clover seed. It 
| dropped or shelled at this season very easy. This 
| confirmed my previous opinions that the seed 
| might be gathered. This grass at this time was 
|from three to four feet high, and as green as it 
| could be, all but the heads, which were a little 
|red or brown. Mr. B's statement of quantity 
| per acre of this grass I think may be relied upon 
/on any spot of meadow where mud and water are 
plenty, and those who have fed it to their stock 
consider it good meadow hay. 
| If the above should be considered of use to 
lead any one to try this grass, and get two or 
| three tons per acre of good meadow hay, where 
|they now get one half of one ton of pod, you 
|may give ita place in one corner of your very 
acceptable paper. Oris Bricuam. 
| Westborough, Aug. 23, 1849. 
[Mass. Ploughman. 
| On re-examining the tall grass sent us from 
Middleborough, we are satisfied that is not the 
blue joint, though the leaves and the stalk much 
resemble it. But the heads are Jarger and more 
full of seed than the blue joint is, and the whole 
plant is larger and taller than we have ever seen 
the blue joint in our meadows. 
We should like to have Mr. Brigham send us 
\a little of this seed when he may have an oppor- 
| tunity. It may be worth spreading in our mead- 
(Ed. Ploughman. 


HOME. 
That old and kaotty apple-tree 
That stood beneath the hill! 
My heart can never turn to it 
But with a pleasant thrill; 
Oh! what a dreamy life I led 


| 
|} ows. 














| 
| ducer by losing his time and labor, giving up his 


Beneath its oll, green shade, 
Where the daisies and the butter-cups 
A pleasant carpet made. 


I am thinking of the rivulet 
With its cold and silvery flow— 

Of the old, grey rock that shadowed it, 
And the peppermint below. 

I am not sad, nor sorrowful: 
But memories will come; 

So leave me to my solitude, 


And let me think of home. 





Feurr. The present has been a most unfor- 
tunate season for growers and dealers in green 
vegetables and fruits. Many have lost the great- 
er part of their earnings for the year. A man in 
New Jersey contracted with another, before the 


its nutritive qualities. It is precisely upon the | cholera commenced, for 35,000 baskets of straw- 


'® | berries at four cents a basket. 
mince of it. There is more or less nutriment in a 


Although he took 
part of them to Boston, and contrived every 
means to dispose of the rest to advantage, he 
found himself at the close of the operation largely 
in debt, and finally compromised with the pro- 


|horse and wagon, and we know not what else 
\beside. The farmer released him on these terms, 
thinking it was not best to be too hard with him. 
A great many similar cases have occurred on a 
smaller scale. Hundreds of women and many 
men in this city, who were accustomed to keep 
frait stands, have been deprived of their usual 
means of support, from the impossibility of effect- 
ing sales. [N. Y. Jour. of Com. 








Two Crors or Pears. We have, in our office, 
| a Jargonnells pear, taken from a tree on the farm 
of Mr. David Stone, in Newton, a few day since, 
which was one of the second crop which this tree 
has produced the present season. The tree blos- 
somed last spring, as usual; some weeks after, 
and when the tree had made a growth of from 
eight to ten inches, new blossoms appeared at 
the end of the new growth, from which pears 
have come to maturity, and are now nearly ripe. 
[Cambridge Chronicle. 


Laroxraive’s Mission. Mr. Lafontaine of 
the Provincial Government of Canada passed 
throagh Boston recently on his way to Nova 
Scotia. The Montreal Pilot (Government paper 
of Tuesday last, thus speaks of his mission:— 
‘The Hons. L. H. Lafontaine and W. H. Merritt 
left this city on the 26th for Nova Scotia, to meet 
the Deputations of the other North American 
Provinces, for the purpose of consulting together 
on the most efficient means of arranging with the 
United States a commercial intercourse based on 


the principles of reciprocal free trade."? 

Beware of unnecessary expenses ; suffer noth- 
ing valuable to run to waste. “A small leak 
| will sink a large ship.” 
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AUGUSTA: 
THURSDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 13, 1849. 
The Drama in Europe. 

Don't start, dear reader; we are not about to 
inflict upon you an essay upon those little imita- 
tions called theatres or play-actors, We would 
speak of the great dramg that 1s going on among 
the nations of Europe, the scene of an eventful 
struggle between despotism and freedom. 

The trite saying that ** all the world 's a stage,” 
was never more true than at the present time, for 
the actors now engaged are acting with an earn- 
estness and anxiety which those only know who 
have felt the yearnings of power abvut to lose its 
hold; or the aspirations of the enslaved about to 
strike for freedom. All is real—painfully rea), 
and yet so interwoven with thrilling incidents 
and romantic events, that seems like a splendid 
pageant. 

Since the first outbreak in France, scarcely a 
week has passed without some important trans- 
action taking place among some of the nations of 
of the ** old world’ that will make an interesting 
chapter in the history of the times. France hav- 
ing dethroned her king and royal family, and pro- 
claimed to the world that she was a republic, 
based upon the principles of liberty, equality and 
fraternity, no sooner gets her government organ- 
jzed than she sends her armies to show the prac- 
tical operation of those principles as she under- 
stands them, by crushing republican Rome, who, 
inspired by her example, had struck a nobler 
blow, and become a brighter example to her sis- 
nations. Ie an evil hour, she learned that the 
liberty which France inculcated, was her own lib- 
erty to crush, and tyrannize over her weaker 
neighbors ; the equality she boasted, was to be 
equal with the surrounding tyrants, in domineer- 
ing over the weak ; and her iraternity, a frater- 
nity with the despots who are looking on with 
exultation at the new phase which she has put 
out, and rejoicing at the hypocrisy exhibited, and 
pulitical sins committed under the sacred name of 
liberty. 

Among the prominent actors are two of the 
Bonaparte family: Louis Napoleon, now the 
President of the French, and Charles Lucien Bo- 
naparte, recently the President of the Roman 
Constituent Assembly. This Lucien is the old- 
est son of Lucien, and the /egal heir of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, and, should those who favor the 
legitimate succession of the Napoleons, obtain 
the power, he would be entitled to the throne. 
And yet he is by far the most thorough and con- 
sistent republican, and it may be an object with 
Louis to keep himcdown. He will stand in history, 





far above Louis, as a friend of liberty and repub- 
lican government. The fullowing noble protest 
of the Roman Assembly, signed by him, under 
the menace of 30,000 French bayonets, will re- 
main as a monument to immortalize his memory. 
Just before the separation of the assembly, he 
received a diplomatic mission to France, Eng- 
land and America. 
in France, but was passed from post to post, 
earefully guarded by the minions of Louis Bona- 
parte, who evidently fears his influence. 

** Roman Repuestic. In the name of God, in 
the name of the Roman States, which have freely 
elected their representatives, in the name of the 
fifth article of the French Constitution—the Reo- 
man Constituent Assembly protests before Italy, 
before France, before the civilized world, against | 
the violent invasion of its place of meeting, by 
the French troops, on the 4th of July, at seven 
o'clock in the evening. 

** Signed, Bonaparte, President. 

** FILOPANTE, Secretary.”’ 

In another part of the great theatre, stands 
Hungary, struggling single-handed and alone, 
but with an energy and courage that is truly 
sublime, against the united strength of the two 
worst despots in the world, the emperor of Aus- 
tria and Czar of Russia. Recent accounts say 
that they are nearly or quite overpowered—that 
the struggle for fréedom and a liberal govern- 
ment, and the establishment of just and equal 
laws, is to be trodden down under foot by the 
minions of these two tyrants, while the rest of 
the world looks tamely on, and permits them to 
exercise a tyranny over their fallen foe, that would 
make a Nero blush. 

These incidents are but the first scenes of the 
first act. The remainder of the drama, just be- 
gun, is yet to be performed, and if a fearful day 
of reckoning is not in store for those nations so 
lost to honor, and so recreant to liberty, Heaven 
has lost its attributes of retributive justice. 


Cattle Shows in Maine. 

The Cattle Shows and Fairs of the several 
Agricultural Societies in the State will soon be 
held; and it is desirable that the necessary arrange- 
ments be made in season, in order that these ex- 
hibitions may be both satisfactory and profitable 
to those who are more immediately interested. 
We hope every farmer, who can do so conve- 
niently, will make ita point to attend one or 
more of the forthcoming exhibitions ; and also 
to take with him some of his best stock, or 
the most interesting specimens of his field or 
garden crops, some choice fruit from his orchard 


He was not allowed to stop | 


probability inereases that Cuba is tobe} Teachers’ Institute. The Teachers’ Institute 
R\.." ny Gh Spach grvenmntll put down. for Franklin County will commence on Tuesday, 
This will be done, if done at all, by the help of Oct. 9, at Farmington, under the instruction of 
volunteers from the United States. Maay of the Wm. B. Fowle, of Boston. The Superintend- 
inhabitants of the Island are ready to begin the} ing School Committees of the several towns in 
revolution, and if it should commence systematic- the County, will meet on the 16th of October, 
ally with the aid of men qualified to conduct the for the choice of a Member of the Board of Ed- 
busi wi and prudence, Spain will not ucation. 
Re ge a = upon the country any Railroad Accident. Mr. Sweet of Somerville, 
longer. If we mistake not, this is her strongest Mass., lost his life at the Cambridge crossing of 
position on this side of the Atlantic, and when the Fitehburg Railroad, on Wednesday of last 
she lets go of this, she will have to bid good-bye | week. On approaching the Railroad, hie horse 
to the last foothold to a continent which, in her | became frightened, and in spite of every exertion 
better days, she was instrumental in discovering— | 0" the part of Mr. agra — gateman = 
which, in her stronger days, she conquered, and = Pa oo van ee = 
in her weaker days she must give up. The fol- He at J —, wots ‘Geek engul tis 
lowing statistical information will be interesting ahs le R y 


ash 5 Pte menemeens shes same fate, as the engine came within a few 

is moment. : ne . 

; ; inches of striking him. 

“a prt oes - pale ope em The Rhode Island Millionaire. The will of 
“re mye , x 7 ; od P| the late Cyrus Butler, of Providence, was recent- 

a Ag mo ‘ * ae 194 eink. Si anid ly proved. The estate is estimated at four mill- 
‘UBA. is islan 


length, with a width varying from 22 to 117 ions of dollars, nearly all of which goes to Mr. 

miles, ‘and covers an area of 37,000 square miles, Dunean, formerly of Canandaigua, who married 

being about the size of the State of Maine. It| the testator’s niece. To the eldest son of Mr. 

contains a population, at the present time, of| Duncan, a young gentleman of twenty, $250,000 
1,400,000; of which about 610,000 are ae, is bequeathed. 

190,000 are free colored, and 600,000 ves. ie 

lis imports im 1847 were $32,389,119, of which Henry Clay has recently visited Martin Van 
7,049.975 were from the United States. lis Buren at Kinderhook. Mr. Clay arrived at New 

exports during the same period were $27,998,770, | York on the 5th, on his way to Kentucky. 

of which $12,394,876 were to the United States.) Fyedrica Bremer, the Swedish novelist, whose 

S740, and the number of clearances, $343. "Ite| WoTkS are so well known in this country, was to 
740, ; 3. “sh 

principal harbors are the finest in the world. The leave Stockholm for the United States, the last 
amount of American tonnage employed in the | of August. 

trade with Cuba is 476,773 tons. ithas 195| Philadelphia Rioters. Five of these rioters 


miles of railroad completed and in successful have been fined or imprisoned. It is hoped that 
operation, and 61 miles in course of construction. 


It is well watered by the numerous rivers, and all these “ disturbers of the peace” will be serv- 
its surface, except in the central portion of the ed in the same manner, until their morals are 
island, diversified with mountains, Only two-| mended, and they can Jearn to behave themselves 
fifths of its surface are oman Of ad oa better. 

maining three-fifths, now anu one is probab : , : ‘ 
worthless, leaving one-half of its nord ate vad Running away and preted: It is stated in 
sources undeveloped. The climate is so genial, the papers that Henry Clay's negro servant, Le- 
that it yields two crops a year of many of its| vi, who accompanied him on his visit to the 
productions. It also abounds in materials for| porth, was induced to run away from his master 
manufacturing purposes, and its mountains CON-| a1 Newport, and that he voluntarily returned to | 
tain mines of copper which are worked to con- bien a2 Batten; and wee very kindly recsived. | 


siderable advantage. 
anitte $$$ Melancholy Occurrence. We \earn from the 
a Stopping the Grog” at Cattle Shows. Saco Union, that Mr. Charles Norwood of York, 
At several of the Cattle Shows in the State | while unloading a luad of serewed hay at the 
last year, there was a “‘ crifter’’ upon the ground | wharf, on the 30th ult., was injured so severely 
that made some show, and considerable noise. | by the tipping up of the cart and a bundle of hay 
He was pretty extensively, though not regularly | rolling on to him, that he died the nextday. , He 


entered. He was critically examined by a large | was the superintendant of the Poor Farm in that 
Spontaneous committee, but they never reporred | town, 








SS 
Invasion of Cuba. Gathered News Fragments, &c. 





of what particular breed he was, or what he was | 


Obeying Orders. The St. i 
good for. From appearances, it was evident that | a. “ys Lous papers tll 


of th ful esca ¥ 
he was of the long horn need, and rather unruly. | Se Senne, Op See She eae 


He was observed to hook some of the loafers over | 


employed in blasting rocks, and just before a big | 
blast, were told to run out of the way to avoid 
being struck by the pieces thrown into the air. 
They accordingly, at the word run, took to their 
heels, and went so far and so fast that they have 
not been seen since. 


that made themselves a little officious in exercis- 
ing their faste in endeavoring to ascertain his’ 
handling properties. The majority of the farm- | 
ers came to the conclusion that such an unruly 
beast was a nuisance, and the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the last legislature reported the follow- | The Dublie C me , 
or xe Dublin Commercial Journa 
ing law, which passed both houses, and has been sity : 
signed by the governor, states that during the inquiry into the Savings 
Cattle-show fulks will please to read it, and Bank of Kerry, it was found that beggars and 
govern themselves aceurdingly. _men in tatters, were comparatively large depos- 
An act to prevent the sale of Intoxicating Drinks at ors. 
Cattle Shows. A New Post Office has been established in 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- + ~ 
sniven in Laghdeene enmadied s Rumford, called Rumford Centre, and Joshua 


Rate ety 1. Many person, not being duly licensed Graham, FEsq., has been appointed Post Master. 

therefor, shall sell or expose to sell, daring the coutinu- | rp: = 

ance of any Cattle Show or Fair, and within two miles | White Mountains. The number of visitors to 

thereof, any intuxicating drinks, he shall upon com- these mountains thus far, the present season, is 

plaint and coaviction of such offense before any justice | estimated at 8000—greater than in any previous 

of the peace, be punished by imprisonment in the county | 

jail, not exceeding ten days. | year. 
Sec. 2. This act shall be in force from and after its 

approval by the governor. [ Approved, August 15, 1849. 


Capitalists. 





Railroad Business. The Boston Pathfinder 


| says that sixty-eight trains of cars run in and out | 








The election of State and County officers took | every day. 
place on Monday last. There was but little ex- | 
citement, and there is probably a very light vote ‘an exchange, imposes a fine of $10 for the first | 
throwu, compared with that of some years. We | offence of selling spirituous liquors contrary to | 
_ had received but very few returns when our pa- | the statute, $20 for the second, and so double for 
| per went to press. every offence of which a man shall be convicted. 
| The vote of Augusta stands as follows ;—|A man has forty-five cases pending against, him, 
Whole number of votes given, 1180. | the last of which, if found guilty, subjects him 

For Governor—E. L. Hamlin, 571; Joho ‘toa penalty of $114,490,982,552,360. Unless 
Hubbard, 551; George F. Talbot, 55; scatter- | his business has been exceedingly profitable, we 
ing, 3. | don’t think he will be able to pay that fine. 

For Representative—George W. Stanley, 589;| New English Coin. ‘Two-shilling pieces, cal- 
| James W. North, 517; Juseph Baker, 26 ; seat-| led florins, are now coined at the English mint. 
| tering, 8. | A proclamation has been issued by the Queen, de- 

On the Constitutional Question—For Winter , claring them a lawful tender. 

Session, 1070 ; Summer Session, 12. Fairbank’s Case. Ivis stated in the Boston 
| _ Representatives elected. George W. Stanley, 4 Courier that Francis Jackson and Ellis G. Lor- 
dem., Augusta; E. French, whig, Mount Ver-| ing inform the public that Hayden, the slave, who 
non and Wiuthrop. Saco, Gideon Tucker ; Bid- escaped from Kentucky through the agency of 
deford, Richard M. Chapman ; Hallowell, S. K.| Mr. Fairbank, after being informed that his for- 
Gilman ; Gardiner, Charles Danforth; Water-| mer owners would join in the petition for Mr. 
ville, Summer Percival ; Readfield, Eliab Lyon ; | Fairbank’s release, if $650 were paid over to 
Leeds and Wayne, N. Hunton ; Monmouth and them, raised the money by his individual exer- 
Greene, A. Sprague; Danville, &c., E. T. | tions, forwarded it to Kentucky, and the result 
Litue—all whigs. was the relase of Mr. Fairbank. The slave was 


Cuoxera in Bancor. We are not in receipt & men all over. 
of aconnected account of the Cholera in Bangor.| The Secret Expedition. A despatch from New- 
On Thursday last, 10 cases were reported, and | Orleans of Sept. 1, states that Commander Ran- 
9 deaths. On Friday, 16 cases and 10 deaths. | dolph of sloop of war Albany, lying off Round Is!- 

Capt. Rogers of steamer Governor, reports 23| 0d, has notified the persons encamped there to 
deaths for 24 hours ending Monday morning— | leave immediately. He threatens to commence a 
mostly foreigners. blockade, and cut off their provisions and says 
that he will preventthe steamer from coming to 
Five Arpies. We have received some fine | take them to sea, and will also do all in his power 
specimens of apples from Mr. Albert J. Downes | to disperse them. 
of Mercer, in Somerset county. They consisted 
of two varieties. The first was the Williams’ 
Favorite, remarkably well grown and of excel- 
lent flavor. ‘The other was a variety new to us, 
and which we understand to be a native of that 
place. It is called ‘* Somerset apple,” by Mr. 
Downes. It is a reddish, striped apple, and its 
flavor suited us better than that of the Williams’ 


State Election. | from the Worcester Railroad depot in that city, 





| 
| 
| 








New State House The Capitol of Ohio, now 
in process of building, will be one of the largest 
and noblest piles in the Union. It is of dressed 
stone, 304 feet by 184, and covers a superfice of 
55,936 square feet. 
Harvard University. Ninety-seven undergrad- 
uates entered Harvard College at the recent ex- 
aminations—the largest number that has ever 





—or something that shall contribute to the interest 
of the occasion. We would like to have every de- 
partment of productive industry in the State fully 
represented at our annual Cattle Shows. Let 
not only the farmer come up with specimens of 
his stock, fruit, crops, and dairy products, but 
also the mechanic, with specimens of his handi- 
craft, and the manufacturer with the varied pro- 
ductions of his skill. If all would bat do their 
duty in this matter, the exhibitions this fall would 
exceed in interest and usefulness any that have 
ever been held in the State. We noticed Jast 
year that some of the exhibitions were deficient in 
important particulars—especially in the articles of 
fruit and agricultural implements. We hope 
that, the present season, measures will be taken 
to have every department filled in a manner that 
shall be creditable and satisfactory. 

Below we give the time and places at which 
several of these exhibitions are to be held. We 
shall notice the others as soon as we receive the 
particulars. 

The Cattle Show tnd Fair of the Kennebec 
County Agricultural Society will be-held at Hal- 
Jowell Cross Roads on Wednesday and Thursday, 
October 10th and 11th. The Show and Fair of 
the North Kennebec Society, will take place on 
the 3d and 4th of October, at Waterville, 

~The Show and Fair of the Franklin County 
Society will be held at Farmington on the 3d and 
4th of October. : 

The York County Agricultoral Society is to 
hold its annual exhibition in ‘Limerick, on the 
Both and 14th of October. 

The Show and Fair of the Aroostook Agricul- 
toral Socioty will be held at Houlton, October 34 

, end 4b. . eet Ges; 





Favorite. It is an excellent apple, and well wor- 


entered at one time. Of this number eighty-four 
thy of extensive cultivation. 


constitute the Freshman Class, and thirteen have 


. - — . Pi joined the other classes. 
Lums. Some excellent specimens nce’s 

Imperial Plam beve bese ived from Mr. F.|. C’¥e! Sport. ‘The Boston Traveller states that 
Wingate of this town. Mr. Wingate has been sete Now end Mem Stoweg, " 


fal i if : board a Machias vessel, at Long Wharf, were} 
raed wr aS in the eplany of this ag * arrested on Thursday morning for setting a large 


dog upon three smal! girls, who were engaged in 

New Post Orrices. The following Post Of- | picking up pieces of fuel. The dog tore the dress 
fices in this State have been recently established |of one of them and bit the other. One of 
by the Postmaster General :—Flag Staff, Somer- | the witnesses of the act, describes it as of a most 
set county, Wm. Butler, Postmaster; Moose | outrageous kind. Newsom was fined $6, and 
River, Somerset county, Charles Thompson, | Stevens $5, with costs. 
Postmaster, and North Shapleigh, York county,| An Expensive Pup. A citizen of Northampton 
Levi Loring, Postmaster. has paid $40 ‘fur and on account of”’ turkies kill- 

I dint = . | ed by his dog. 

MPORTANT FROM Havana. . a 
dispatches, dated New Maria Monk died in the Almshouse, Black- 
well's Island, New York, on Tuesday. 
Death of Slaves. \t is estimated that 10,000 
slaves have died of cholera in the Southern cities. 
Pittsburg. ‘The population of Pittsburg, Pa., 
is estimated at 120,000, of which 50,000 are 
foreigners. 
Cholera in Toronto, Canada. There have 
been up to Tuesday |ast 620 cases and 373 deaths 
by cholera in Toronto. ; 
_A dozen large steamships are now building at 
New York. 
Death of an Editor. We earn from the July |. 
oumber of the ** Valley Farmer,” which we did 
not receive until last week, that Hezekiah Gates, 
M. D., senior editor of that paper, died of cho!- 
era, in St. Louis, on the 22d of June. He was 
a native of Norwich, Ct. ! 
_ Mortality in New York. The City Inspector 
reports five hundred and twenty deaths during 
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Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railroad. Tt was The recent Outrages in Portland. 


announced in Montreal, Sept. 8th, that this road 
was put under contract to be finished to Sher- 
brooke, on the Canada side, in one year. The 
whole line is to be completed in three years. 

Return of the Hibernia. The Steamer Hiber- 
nia on her passage from Boston to Halifax, 
struck a rock and was somewhat injured. After 
repairing the damage, she proceeded to sea on 
Wednesday of last week, but six hundred miles 
out, in consequence of the leak, she was fureed 
to return, and must go to St. John to repair.— 
Her passengers and mails will go forward in the 
Canada. 

President Taylor at Washington. In conse- 
quence of continued illness, President Taylor has 
returned to Washington, where he arrived on 
Saturday last. He will not visit New England 
at present. 

Deaths in Boston. The whole number of 
deaths in Boston, last week, was 205—of which 
61 were of cholera. 

Arrival of the Great Western. The steamer 
Great Western arrived at New York on Saturday 
evening last, from Bermuda, with late advices 
from Central America and the West Indies, but 
they contain no important news. She brings 
$100,000 in California gold dust. 

Death of a Member of Congress. Hon A. 
Newman, M. C. from Virginia, died recently in 
Piusburg, after a short illness. 

Meeting of Colonial Delegates. The meeting 
of delegates from the British North American 
Colonies which assembled at Halifax recently, 
has dissolved, after hitting, as they supposed, 
upon a plan to secure free trade with the United 
States. 








The Hungarian War. 

The star which shone so brilliantly, has set in 
blood. The doom of Hungary is sealed. Des- 

tism has triumphed, and freedom is crushed. 

“he fire which broke out in France two genre | 
ago, and spread from thence over the continent of 
Europe, promising deliverance and freedom to 
millions of men—hus been quenched, and the 
darkness of night has once more seuled down over 
those fair Jands, thick and impenetrable—shutting 
out even the last ray of hope. 

We cannot but mourn over the fate of the gal- 
lant Hungarians, left to perish in the last struggle 
for their own rights and the rights of men, by the 

_ selfish policy of France and England; but even 
their sad fate is nothing, compared with the great 
retrograde step which has been taken in the march 
of freedom, fur where now, on the continent of 
Europe, can her banner be raised with the slight- 
est hope of success '—where is the spot which 
is not crushed under the heel of despotism ! 

We were not prepared for this sad and sudden 


uv 
planted in range of his den, 
with powder and ball, whieh, 
within an inch of destroying several lives i 
house. The offenders in this affair (though 
large reward was offered by the cit 
been detected. Stili King pen | his nefari- 
ous mode of livelihood—although he ought to 
have been at once taken in hand 
thorities—and on Friday evening 
second act of the tragedy. 

It seems that some sea-faring men—belonging 
to coasters lying in the harbor, visited this house 
on Friday afternoon or early in the evening, and 
some trouble ensued hetween them and King. 
Later in the evening they returned, and making 
a show of fight, King fired upon them, and 
wounded two. A fierwards an alarm of fire arose 
near there, and the people hastening to the hill, 
it is charged that King fired into groups around, 
itrespective of enemies or friends. It is certain 
that several young men of the city were wound- 
ed, and one, by the name of Sweat, so badly as 
for a time to cause a rumor of his death. 

Between eleven and twelve o'clock, the ire of 
the seamen having became fully aroused, they 
procured a swivel and powder, and Joading up, 
with stones for balls, they fired two broadsides 
into his house. Hein the mean time, with one 
or two coadjutors, firing as opportunity offered, 
upon his assailants. An attempt to get the swiv- 
el off a third time, failed, and « was abandoned 
to the beseiged, who took possession of this tro- 
phy of victory. King kept up a firing for some 
tume after, but the commotion gradually subsided, 
and the beseigers withdrew from the hill. 

It was during these assaults upon the house, 
that a Captain Snow, of Cape Ane or Cohasset, 
went to the spot, (as we are assured) to find his 
men, when he was wounded so severely that he 
died on Saturday morning. Before a Coroner's 
inquest could be held by the proper authorities, 
the schooner, of which he was so recently master, 
up sails, and with colors half-mast lefi the harbor. 

These disgraceful events of course caused a 
good deal of excitement in the city. Qa Saturday 
afterncon, many people were collected in the vi- 
cinity of King’s house. About three o'clock, 
the City Marshal and his Deputies came on to the 
ground, with warrants, arrested King, and a co- 
adjutor named Thomas, and committed them to 
jail. King was found in his house, and submit- 
ted without opposition. He asseris constantly, 





terminatien of a glorious struggle, and we are) that Divine Providence has protected him in his 


| believe, that the skill of the Hungarian generals, 
and the valor of their troops, nay, the very des- | 


‘ . : ro itt | troubles, and he has no doubt will hereafter. He 
eral worthies from the workhouse. They were | therefore disappointed. We did hope, and almost 


hears himself as a martyr rather than ao offender. 
fe has shown great courage, and in a better 


° . vs . } 7 
peration of their cause, would have enabled them | ©4Use would be quite a hero. He evidently has 


1o baffle even the colossal power of Russia, until | 
the season should come to their aid, and the Rus- | 
sian troops be compelled to seek safety in more 
healthy quarters. Dut we suppose that the com-, 
bined forces of Russia and Austria were more po- | 


tent then they have been represented, and the 
numbers of the Hungarians much less than we 


were led to suppose. I]t is probable, too, that the | 
Hungarian leaders became convinced that no in- ; 
| violations of law and order. 


tervention in their behalf was to be hoped for 


from France and England, but that, on the other | 


hand, Bavaria and Prussia were ready and willing 
to lend their aid in crushing them, the moment it 
became apparent that Russia and Austria lacked 
the power. That such a league existed we have 
no doubt. That it might have been prevented, 
aod Hungary saved, by timely interpesiton on the 
part of France and England, we believe. But the 


resident of France hopes yet to wear an im-| 


perial crown himself, and it was far from his in- 
tention to aid the cause of freedom in Hungary 
or elsewhere. And England, alas for her, all 
she wanted was peace—no matter how obtained, 
or at whose expense, for war furnishes no market 


; | for her wares; and the only question with her, 
A Large Fine. The law in Connecticut, says | rulers is—by which course can we sel] the most 


calico ! 

We observe that there are intimations of treach- 
ery on the part of some one or more of the Hun- 
garian leaders, but we shall be slow to believe 
any such charges; we are much more inclined tw 
the opinion that when their cause became evi- 
dently hopeless, and a further contest could only 
result in useless destruction of life and property, 
they laid aside all personal considerations and 
adupted the course which seemed to them best for 
the good of ther devo'ed followers. 

[Boston Atlas. 

Return or THe CHotera at the West. 
This dreadful scourge, we see, loathing to leave 
the scene of its worst havoc, has got back again 
to Sandusky, and other towns in Ohio. ‘The 
Cincinnati Gazette, of the 25th, has nearly two- 
thirds of a column, detailing the doings of the de- 
stroyer in the towns and villages in that neighbor- 


had permanently departed. At Sandusky—de- 
voted Sandusky!—it is sweeping off whole fami- 
lies again. ‘The Gazette says: 

‘Friday of last week, Mrs. Walter, daughter | 
of Rodney Lathrop, died of cholera. ‘Tuesday | 
last, Emeline, another of his daughters, aged 15, | 
died of the same disease. Mr. Lathrop was him- | 
self attacked while taking care of his daughter, | 
and died in 8 hours afierwards—at 2 o clock 
Wednesday morning. In the adjoining house, a 
child of Mr. George Mayle, died of same disease 
the same morning. Mr. Lathrop was one of the 
Sanduskians who stood firm when the pestilence 
came, and nobly nursed the sick and dying.”’ 

ln Madison county, the epidemic is hard at 
work—and particularly at a place called Pleasant 
Valley. The town of Amity, in the northern 
part of the county, on the 20th, was nearly de- 
serted by its inhabitants, but seven remaining, 
and four of them were down with the disease at 
the date of the letter. There had been a large 
number of deaths. 





Secret Meetincs in New Yorx—Serzvre 
or Vessets. A meeting was held on Thursday 
evening in Lafayette Hall, at which four or five 
hundred persons were present. The meeting 
was strictly private. It is said that those who 
tovk part in it were to join the Cubian expedition 
and sail in a few days. 

The steamer Sea Gull, which is believed to be 
bound oa an expedition to Cuba, was seized on 
Thursday afternoon, by the U. S. Marshal and a 
congney of marines from the Brooklyn Nav 
Yard. She now lies under the guns of the North 
Carolina. The U.S. Marshal, by order of the 
Collector, assisted by the District Attorney, seized 
three vessels in the lower bay, New York, yes- 
terday morning, viz: the Sea Gull, Orleans, and 
Florida, and brought them back to the city. 
ion Ast supposed to be bound on the secret 
ex 





rapidly backed and 
i and himself directly across the 
was instant! 


horse rose to the surface in a most 
ition. . 
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hood, from which it was believed the pestilence | 


some crude ideas of his right to defend his house 
against all assailants—and has acted up to this 
idea. The officers also packed off to the house 
of currection five bad girls, inmates of the house. 
There are at this time of writing, (Saturday af- 
ternoon,) fearful threatenings thatthe bad houses 
in that vicinity shall be razed to the ground tw- 
night. We trust, for the credit of the city, that 
these foul transactions will eud without any more 


Saturpay,6 P.M. The incendiary’s torch 
has been applied to King’s Dance Hail, (near his 
house,) and it is now in flames. The Fire De- 
partment and thousands of people are on the Hill. 
The Portland Light Infantry are ordered to hold 
themselves in readiness, in case they are wanted 
by the authorities to-night. There was a dispo- 
sition to Jevel King’s house, during the fire. But 
the police held the agrarians in check. 

Sunpay Mornine. As the shades of evening 


| fell upon the city, the gathering to the hill in- 


creased—the shining embers of the burnt build- 
ing seeming a beacon light to lure those on who 
were willing to revel in riot, as wel] as those 
whose curiosity drew them to the spot. 

The efficient arrangements and judicious man- 
agement of the police, and the presence of the 
Infantry who were marched on to the ground 


with ball cartridges in their cartridge boxes, pre- | 


vented the demolition of King’s fortress, behind 
whose walls he had fought his battles. About 
11 o'clock, as we are told, the crowd dispersed 
without doing any further injury to the property. 

We understand a few of the soldiers were 
somewhat hurt by missiles thrown from the 
crowd. [Portland Argus. 


Tue tate Cor. Waistter—Rvussian Ram- 
way. The American Railroad Journal says that 
the Russian railway entrusted to the late Col. 
Whistler is the greatest work of modern times, 
undertaken as a public improvement and not di- 
rectly as a war measure. Though the distance 
was generally stated at five hundred miles, the 
location of the railway has been effected in four 
hundred and twenty miles. No expense was re- 
garded in making the road perfect in all its parts; 
unlimited authority -was conferred upon Col. 
Whistler, and $40,000,000 were set aside for the 
work. y 

The Journal says that the work had so far ad- 
vanced at the time of Col. Whistler's death that 
a large portion of it will be in use the present 
year, unless this event shal] delay the comple- 
tion of the work. It expresses its gratification 
that the enterprise is so far completed that the 
accidents of time or of change cannot effect the 
work of this great man, **who united to to rarest 
mechanical genius the most eminent practical 
ability.”’ 

The successor of Col. Whistler is an Ameri- 
can also. Well does the Journal remark, **We 
need no other testimony to show the estimation 
in which Col. Whistler was held. We confess 
the pride of our hearts that our country presents 
so glorious a spectacle to the genius and the learn- 
ing of Europe. The fact that the unobtrusive 
citizen of republican America could, by the force 
of genius and of merit, attain a rank and a position 
in the proudest monarchy of Europe, and a power 
for good beyond anything that hereditary great- 
ness or titled nobiliiy could command, causes a 
reflection that gives us far more pleasure than 
the recollection of any triumph of arms, or any 
attainment of titles, that are withia the gift of 
power. [Richmond Republican. 


‘Tue Drovcnt.— Maryland and Virginia Corn 


long time suffering, still continues without any 
abatement. We have heard of a number of per- 
sons who have already cut off a great portion of 
their og Cog! corn fur fodder, consideri 
prospect for corn as out of the question. i 
place it has affected a great number of the wells 
to such an extent that persons are beginning to 


inian of the 29th ult., says: 
“The 


te rains, though of essential benefit to 


the pastures, will vot affect much of the corn, 
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The Red River Overflow. From Tampa Bay. 

We have already published several short ac-| The steamship Alabama, Capt. Wright, ar- 
counts of the great overflow of Red River, but| rived here yesterday in 48 hours from Tampa 
the following, from the Alexandria (La.) Repub- | Bay, whither she took the Fourth Artillery, a de- 
ooudbery — ad ee ult., is fuller than any tachment of 200 “2, under the command of 
accoun at : Ma) j wi "Fay he government steamer Co}. 

The extraordinary and webeard of flood of Chay ervivdl on the 22d wh. The Indian 
Red River has put it altogether beyond our power Chief, Billy Bow Legs, sent in bis white flag 
to continue the regular weekly issue of our — about two weeks ago. 

To print this extra, giving a account of the| Maj. W. W. Morris, acting Superintendant of 
calamity, terrible, awful and overwhelming as it | Indian affairs, at Tampa Bay, and commander of 
most truly is, it will be necessary for us to work the received, on the 20th inst., a white flag, 
a three feet deep on one of the highest of crane feathers, to which was bound a 


in town. iece of amoking tubacce, with a string of white 
The oldest inhabitants of the country, men of beads. It was left at the house of a Speniard 


sixty and seventy, who were born and raised at Sara Sota, and was understood | 
here, say that the water has never been as high | come from Bow Legs, chief of the Seminoles. It 
as it is pow ae. pe existence. As far as | was interpreted thus: “We desire peace, wish 
we have been to learn, it extends from | to communicate, smoke, and hold a peace talk.’’ 
hill to hill every where, covering, except.a few | A council will be held at the full of the moon 
high spots, all the allvial lands on both sides of | when the disposition of the Indians will be made 
Red River, on Bayous Robert and Rapides, and| known. From the fact that not a sign of Indian 
perhaps Reyes Beuf. Even a large portion of | hostility has been evinced, since the attack on 
the Jands of the Plaisance settlement, which have | the trading house of Kennedy & Darling, when 
been considered perfectly secure against high | other settlements were exposed, M is argued that 
water, are partially inundated. The loss has | the offenders will be delivered up, aud peace pre- 
consequently been very great. In this parish, | served, unless the Indians are provoked vo further 
in the crups of cotton and sugar alone, estimating | hostilities by our own people. 
the former at 25,000 bales and the latter at 10,000 | ‘Two companies of volunteers, under (s ptains 
hogsheads, with the usual amount of molasses, it | Fisher and Dill, were encamped two miles fiom 
will exceed $1,700,000, and if we include corn, | Tampa Bay. The offer to become enrolled in the 
stock, and damage done to property, it must ap- | service of the United States, had been declined 
proximate to $3,000,000. Our frontier proprie- | by Maj. Morris, until the necessity should exist 
wwrs leveed agaiust an (1844 rise, and many of | or instructions should be received from Washing- 
them felt so secure behind what they conceived | ton. 
their invincible breastwork that they made vno| The United States troops, about 300 in number, 
preparations at all for moving until the water, | were at Fort Brooke, awaiting the result of the 
rising as it did with extraordinary rapidity, com-| council, or the necessity of proceeding into the 
pletely covered them. Hence on some places, | interior. . 
ouly a part of the stock was saved, while on the —- —— 
others it wasal] lost. ‘The accounts of the suffer-; From Buewos Ayers. The barqvue Chicora 
ing above, represent it to be even worse than it is| arrived at this port, on Thursday, from Buenos 
here. Having no high lands to fly to, the inhab- | Ayres July 20th. By her a copy of the British 
itants have had to huddle with their cattle upon | Packet of July 14th has been received. 
their highest grounds, and either stand in water | tains nothing new or specially importam. Since 
waist deep, or climb “p into trees and wait for a/the cessation of hostilities, the Boenos Ayres 
boat to rescue them. It is impossible to estimate | authorities and the commanders and officers of the 
the luss by the flood in the valley of Red River. | foreign fleets have been engaged in a series of 
Instead of upward of 25,000, this parish will not festivities, in which they have showed compli- 
produce 2000 bales. In the valley, instead of | ments, instead of cannon balls, upon each other. 
upward of 130,000 bales, not 30,000 will be| There are several foreign vessels advertised 
made. The loss in this one article will conse- | fur California, but passengers appear to be scarce 
quently be $5,000,000, which is nothing to the| Several foreign vessels have been purchased at 
loss of the corn crop, of stock, of farming imple-| Buenes Ayres, to be used in the coasting trade, 
ments, the destruction of improvements, and! which, now that the country is temporarily quiet, 
general breaking up of plantations. ‘To these, | is beginning to increase. (Traveller, 
tov, are to be added the joss of credit, no mean | 
item, which we must measurably suffer. Truly | 
it is asad fix that this country isin. Thedamage publishes a letter dated Santa Fe, July 15th, 
done to the town cannot now be estimafed, but | which gives alarming accounts of the ravages 
it is considerable. Many of the houses are par- | committed by the Indians in New Mexico. The 
tially undermined, and others probably will be | four principal tribes appear to have united to 
before the water leaves us. Until it does so, at} make war upon the whites. A messenger has 
least until it leaves our floor, our readers we fear | been despatched to Washington to request that 
will not again hear from us. La. Col. Beal be appointed to the command of the 
‘ , ~ | military in that place. He departed on the 14th 
Outrageous Case of Kidsapping. io an expedition against the Eutaws. Business 
The Baltimore correspondent of the New York | was very dull at Santa Fe. 
Tribune, under date of Friday morning, August | ’ = : - — 
28, says: An outrageous case of kidnapping oc-| St- Lours, Sept. 6th. The steamboat Haidee, 
curred this week, and came to light yesterday, | hence for Council Bluffs, burst her connection 
which deserves the severest condemnation, about | P'P®, 4 few days since, when 30 mites above 
all, in this poor, benighted State, we can hope | Reston, killing the Captain, George Wishback, 
for it legally to receive. A colored man named |2"¢ scalding, supposed mortally, Geo. Martin, 
Albert, who had run away from his owner, a Mrs. | the pilot, and Robert Lindsay, the clerk. Two 
Hays, of Cecil county, Md., was kidnapped on | oor gh = pom of vase and — 
Wednesday by officer McCreery, of Elkton, Md., | #9? Mrs: Tompkias, of t us city, were also 
in Chester county, Pa., and yesterday afternoon | Severely scalded. Captain Wishback’s remains 
brought on to this city and lodged in Wilson's | Were bronght down yesterday. 
slave prison. Albert ran away four years since, | Letters from Fort Laramie to the Ist of August 
and during that period has been employed by a | S#Y that the emigrant ae Ha, SEs ae on 
quaker gentleman, Mr. George Martin, of Ches- | their way from the South Pass, all well. The 
ter county, Pa., acting in the capacity of a free Sioux Indians had killed an emigrant the day be- 
man. His whereabout being ascertained, he was | fore, near Fort Detachment, and 200 dragoons 
stealthily kidnapped and torn away, to endure l|were sent to chastise the murderers. The 
again the worst of bondage. for he was brought | Weather is cool, with frost on the Plains. 
here to be sold to the slave-traders of the South- | 
ero States, and unless purchased by philanthropic | , Brirannia Tusviar Baier. The prepara- 
friends, will, ere long, be in Louisiana, Mr. | tions at the Menai Straits for hoisting this enor- 
Martin, his former employer, followed on, with a |mous fabric to its permanent position over the 
view of obtaining his release by some re but pee “ ie = CP Bing me ae . - 
no sooner had he touched the free soil of Balti- | '0'! Geae weight to . ——— 
more, than he was arrested at Ns instance of the | ¥@ter-mark is upwards of 2000 tons, or equiva- 
slave-dealers, and a suit instituted against him oo ae gn that ae . = 
to recover $1000 alleged to be due as damages |~°": SN ee De ne 
for Kans services oo detention for the four| Which it will be raised is not less 100 wns. A 
years; and Mr. Martin, under our benign laws, general but erroneous impression has prevailed 
was held to answer the suit at the next term of ‘hat when the tabular bridge was floated the 
our Court. A writ of habeas corpus is talked of | whole xX — ~ —— ; pr Froapoae 
as vbiect. A | WaS nothing more than the launch of the grea 
a pc ha pps Rome gt ae iron ferry to the precise site from whence it has 
citizen of an adjoining State has not been perpe- | P°W be ae by seme: aggre opi 
trated for a long peried. Northern men, who | COMStructed lor the purpose. ee strane Gf the 
have human feeling in thé bosoms, should be-| one a ay = for the ype 7 
ware how-they place themselves in the power of | @'; ‘at Is to say, they are only capable o 
these rend Fnacheibenes for their st ae dig raising it 6 feet at one lift. ‘The tube of 2000 tons 
seeing the hand-writing on the wall, drives them | 538 ae _ Pw tee —_— 
: : are lowered, and a fresh hold obtained. 
tn.onery enpadiant end. eutyamity. This will be effected by building up successive 
Late From Yucatan. Accounts from Sisal layers of masonry, at every 6 feet lift, unde: the 
to the 17th ult. have been received at New Or- | tube, to support it securely in its upward ascent, 
leans. | during which arrangements will be made for anoth- 
Great excitement and alarm prevailed at Sisal | er 6 feet hoist, until the whole 100 feet are fin- 
and in the interior on account of a letter having lished Were is not for this process of building 
been received there, from the Mexican consul at | up, the operation would only occupy about a day; 
this place, stating that Col. White was about to/ but as it is, it will take a fortnight. To insure 
invade the country with a large armed force, as| security some contrivances are adopted, by whieh 
was supposed for the purpose of forcing them to | the supporting chains as they atise are to be con- 
pay the umount due Col. White and his soldiers, | tinually followed up by wedges of wood, so that 
who fought for them before. Five hundred | in the event of any accident arising to the lifting 
soldiers were sent from Merida, the capital to/| machinery, no injury, it is expected, would hap- 
Sisal, fur the purpose of opposing their landing. | pen to the tube, the first lift of which will, proba- 
On the 16th, a diligence came in from Merida | bly, take place in the course of the present week. 
with information, that after the troops had left, {English paper. 
the Indians had attacked the Mexicans and driven 
them into the citadel at Bacalar, when after a Accipent at THe Brrrannta Bainee. Ban- 
fight of a whole day, the Indians retired. Eight) gor, Wales Aug. 17. A correspondent writes: 
hundred Mexicans remained dead on the field. | All hopes of raising the monster tube of this stu- 
Capt. Kelly, who had previously gone down with | pendous bridge to its final resting place are, for 
Col. White, and whe was in command of a com- the next two months at least, suspended. A few 
pany of eighty of the Louisiana volunteers, was| minutes before noon of this day, the lower part 
reported to be killed in the action; also, one of the | of the cylinder of the huge hydrulie press on the 
best officers of the Yucatan troops is reported | Anglesea side burst with a tremendous explosion, 
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mortally wounded. The Indians afterward cap- 
tured a convoy of Mexicans, with provisions for 
Bacalar, after a severe conflict, in which they 
killed forty men. 





Six Jonn Franxuin’s Exrevirtion. A letter 
frown St. Petersburgh, dated the 31st July, states: 
—* Franklin having addressed a memorial 
to the eae of Russia, in which she stated 
that there was some possibility that the expedition 
which sailed four years ago from England, for 
the discovery of the north-west passage, under 
the command of her husband, Sir Joha Franklin, 
and of which no intelligence has been received, 
had been thrown on the coasts of Siberia or Nova 
Zembla, his imperial Majesty instantly resolved 
to fit out an expedition to make a strict search on 
these distant shores, and for this pu the Im- 
perial Academy of Science at Si. Reentowt 
has been consulted as to the best course it would 
be expedient to adopt.” 





Cuorera. In Exeter, (Me.,) on the 3ist, 
Miss Eliza B. Baker died of cholera, aged 25, 
daughter of Rev. Samuel Baker, of Dexter. 
Miss B. was returning (on Thursday) fiom a 
visit of a few days, to her brother, in Bangor, 
and arrived in apparently good lth, at the 
house of a friend in Exeter, when was seized 
with the fatal disease at about 12 o'clock on 
Thursday night, and died in a few hours. She 
was a young lady of excellent mind, of amiable 

ualities, and endeared to an extensive circle of 
riends, who are called so suddenly to mourn her 
early decease. 


Fire 1 tae Woops or Canapa. We regret 
to learn that the fire is sweeping over the eae. 
. Asaw 
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and in its decent to the tube a height of about 84 
feet, fell with a terrific crash. The press was at 
work at the time, and had raised the tube about 
three feet during the lifi this day; and had it not 
been for the precautionary means adopted, by 
packing and bricking under with cement as the 
tube was raised, the most dreadful consequences 
were inevitable. One of the workmen was pre- 
cipited from a rope Jadder, running from the top of 
the tube tothe recess in which the hydraulic 
machine was fixed; he was stuck by the huge 
mass of iron in its descent, weighing nearly three 
tons, and now lies in a dreadfully crushed state. 
I fear that he exnnot survive many hours, as the 
medical attendant on the works considers that en 
an examination of his bedy, most of his limbs 
must be fractured as well as suffering from dread- 
ful internal contusions. This disastrous affair is 
to be attributed entirely to a defective coating of 
the cylinder, and the tube will consequently be 
delayed some time, until the completion and fix- 
ing of the new one in its place. The tube is now 
raised about 21 feet from the base. 





Fatat Resvuit or Jumpine rrom tHe Cars. 
This morning, upon the Concord Railroad, an un- 
known Irishman was instantly killed by jumping 
from the cars while going at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour. It appears that he wished to go 
to Concord, and got into the downward train by 
mistake. About three miles this side of Man- 
chester, upon being informed that he was in the 
wrong train, he rushed to the door, and before 
he could be stepped, jumped off. He was thrown 
against a stone with such violence that when the 
train had been stopped and backed up to the body, 
it was found that he was dead, though no bones 
appeared tobe broken. [Traveller of Monday. 


Capt. John Booker, of Warren, was drawn 
overboard from a vessel in owr harbor, by his 
foot becoming entangled with the anchor while 

isting in ing it, on Saturday evening last 
and was drowned. Many of our citizens were 
engaged on Sunday, Monday and Tuesday in 
endeavoring to recover the body, but at the last 
accounts they had not succeeded. His age was 





| about sixty. [Lime Rock Gazette. 
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Hung trembling on the bough, 
And sadly wailed the midnight air, 
In accents plain and low ;-— 
With quivering lips and falling tear 
A mother watched her child, 
For well she knew that death was there, 
Though still the brave boy smiled! 
“Sweet mother, do not weep,” he said, 
“Knee! here—I'll kiss these tears away— 
Thus, thus support my weary head— 
Bot, mother do not weep!” 
Against his pale and fevered cheek, 
The mother pressed her own— 
His breath was faint, his pulse was weak— 
The work was nearly done! 
Her tears, unbidden, stil! would flow, 
While gazing on her child— 
She softly kisssd his pallid brow ; 
Again he faintly smiled! 
“Sweet mother, do not weep Y” he cried— 
«Bright angels whisper me away! 
No sorrow enters there,” he sighed— 
“Then, mother, do not weep!” 


The night had passed—and morning's breath 
Swept coidly o’er the hill; 
The loved one’s eyes were sealed in death, 
The mother watched him atill! 
The withered leaf which bung alone, 
Had fallen from the tree; 
The faithful watcher’s task was done— 
No more that smile she'll see; 
Yet, gentle mother, do not weep! 
His spirit bright is with the blest; 
Nought but his form is wrapt in sleep— 
Then, mother, weep no more! 
—_— cenemnonrame 


Che Story-Celler. 
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From the Model American Courier. 


THE SELECT PARTY; 
OR, MISTAKES OF “(A RISING FAMILY.” 





Mr. Minturn was a rising man: that is, he 
was gaining money and reputation in his profes- 
sion. That he felt himself rising, was clearly 
apparent to all who observed him attentively. 
His good lady, Mrs. Minturn, was also conscious 
of the upward movemeot, and experienced a con- 
sequent sense of elevation. From the height 
they had gained in a few years, it was but natur- 
al for them to cast their eyes below and to note 
how far beneath them were certain individuals 
with whom they had once been on a level. The 
observation of this fact as naturally created an 
emotion of contempt for these individuals as in- 
feriors. 

Among those ranging below the Minturns,— 
in their estimation,—was a family named Allen- 
der. Mr. Allender was, or had been a merchant, 
and was highly esteemed by all who knew him, 
asa gentleman and a man of fine intelligence. 
He and Minturn started together in life; the one 
asa lawyer, and the other as a merchant. Pos- 
sessing some capital, Mr. Allender was able, in 
commencing business, to assume a comfortable 
style of living in his family, while Minturn, who 
had nothing but his profession to depend upon, 
and that at the time of his marriage a very smal] 
dependence, was compelled to adopt, in his do- 
mestic relations, a very humble scale. 

Having been well acquainted, for some years, 
with Mr. Minturn, Mr. Allender, soon after the 
marriage of the former, called upon him with his 
wife. The visit was promptly returned, and 
from that time the two families kept up intimate 
relations. The Minturns lived in a small house, 
in a retired street, for which they paid the annual 
rent of one hundred and seventy-five dollars. 
Their house was furnished with exceeding plain- 
ness, and their only domestic was a stout girl of 
fourteen. The Allenders, on the other hand, 
lived in a fashionable neighborhood, so called. 
For their house, which was handsomely furnish- 
ed, they paid a rent of four hundred dollars; and 
lived in what the Minturns thought to be great 
elegance. And so it was, in contrast with their 
style of living. Mrs. Minturn felt quite proud of 
having such acquaintances, and of being able to 
visit familiarly in such good society as was to be 
found at the house of Mr. and Mrs. Allender. 
You could not be in her company for ten minutes, 
at any time, without hearing some allusion to the 
the Allenders. What they said, was repeated as 
oracular; and to those who had never been in 
their house, Mrs. Minturn described the elegance 
of every thing pertaining thereto, in the most 
graphic manner. 

Well, as time went on, Mr. Minturn, by strict 
devotion to business, gradually advanced himself 
in his profession. At the end of four or five 
years, he was able to move into a larger house 
and to get better furniture. Still, every thing 
was yet on an inferior scale to that enjoyed by 
Mr. Allender, to whose family his own was in- 
debted for an introduction into society and for an 
acquaintance with many who were esteemed as 
valued friends. 

Ten years had elapsed, and the Minturns were 
on a level with the Allenders, as far as external 
things were concerned. The lawyer's business 
had steadily increased, but the merchant had not 
been very successful in trade, and was not es- 
teemed, in the community, a rising man. No 
change in his style of living had taken place 
since he first became a housekeeper ; and his fur- 
niture began, in consequence, to look a little 
dingy and old-fashioned. ‘This was particularly 
observed by Mrs. Minturn, who had at every up- 
ward movement,—and three of these movements 
had already taken place,—furnished her house 
from top to bottom. 

Five years more reversed the relations between 
the two families. The Minturns still went up, 
and the Allenders commenced going down. One 
day, about this time, Mr. Minturn came home 
from his office, and said to his wife : 

“I’ve got bad news to tell you about our 
friends the A llenders.”’ 

“What is that?’”’ inquired Mrs. Minturn, 
evineing a good deal of interest, though aot ex- 
actly of the right kind. 

‘* He's stopped payment.” 

“ What!” 

” He failed to meet his notes in bank yester- 
day, and to-day, I understand, he has called his 
creditors together."’ 

** I'm sorry to hear that, really,”’ said Mrs. 
Mioturn. ‘* What is the cause ?”’ 

“‘I believe his affairs have been getting in- 
volved for the last four or five years. He does 
not seem to possess much business energy.” 

‘I never thought there was a great deal of 
life about him.” 

** He’s rather a slow man. It requires more 
activity and energy of character than he possesses 
to do business in these times. Men are getting 
too wide awake. I'm sorry for Allender. He's 
a good-hearted man—too good-hearted, in fact, 
for his own interest. But, it’s nothing more than 
I expected,”’ 

** Aod 1 am sorry for poor Mrs. Allender,”’ 
said his wife. ‘* What a change it will be for 
her! Ah, me! Will they lose every thing!” 

“IT have no means of knowing at present.— 
But, I hope not.” 

* Still, they will have to come down a great 

” 


No doubt of it.” 
week passed, after news of Mr. Allender’s 









business disaster had reached the ears of Mrs. 
see her friend in distress. Each of these ladies 
had a daughter about the same age ; and thatage 
was fifteen. 

«« Where are you going Emeline *"” asked Mrs. 
Minturn of her daughter, who came dowo, with 
her bonnet on, one afternoon about this time. 

“I'm going to run around and see Clara Allen- 
der,’’ was replied. ‘ 

“© 1'd rather you wouldn't go there, just now,” 
said the mother. 

“ Why not t”’ asked Emeline. 

«J have my reasons for it,”’ returned Mrs. 
Mioturn. 

Emeline looked disappointed. She was much 
attached to Clara, who was a sweet-tempered 
girl, and felt a week's absence from her as a real 
privation. Observing the disappointment of Em- 
eline, Mrs. Minturn said, a hittle impatiently : 

“J think you might live without seeing Clara 
every day. For some time past, you have been 
little more than her shadow. I don't like these 
girlish intimacies; they never come to any 
good.” 

Tears were in Emeline’s eyes as she turned 
from her mother and went back to her room. 

Mr. Allender, at the age of forty, found him- 
self unable, through the exhaustion of his means, 
to continue in business. He would have re- 
signed every thing into the hands of his credit- 
ors before suffering a protest, had he not failed 
to receive an expected payment on the day of his 
forced suspension. When he did call together 
the men to whom he was indebted, he rendered 
them up all his effects, and in all possible ways 
aided in the seitlement of every thing. The re- 
sult was better than he had anticipated. Noone 
lost a dollar; but he was left penniless. Just 
then the President of one of the Marine Insur- 
arce Companies resigned his office, and Mr. Al- 
lender was unanimously chosen to fill his place. 
The salary was two thousand dollars. This was 
sufficient to meet the expense at which his family 
had been living. So there was no change in 
their domestic economy. This being the case, 
the Minturns had no good reason for cutting the 
acquaintance of their old friends, as much as they 
now felt disposed to do so. The family visiting, 
however, was far from being as frequent and as 
familiar as in former times. 

Still, on the part of the Minturns the move- 
ment was upward, while the Allenders retained 
their dead level. The lawyer, who was a man 
of talents and perseverance, and, withal. not 
over scrupulous on points of abstract morality, 
gained both money and reputation in his profes- 
sion, and was at length known as one of the 
most acute and successful men atthe bar. At 
last he was brought forward by one of the politi- 
cal parties as a vandidate fur a seat in Congress, 
and elected. 

If Mrs. Minturn’s ideas of her own elevation 
and importance in the social world had been 
large, they were now increased three-fold. A 
winter's residence at the seat of government,— 
during which time she mingled freely with the 
little great people who revolve around certain 
fixed stars that shine with varied light in the 
political metropolis,—raised still higher the stand- 
ard of self-estimation. Her daughter Emeline, 
now a beautiful and accomplished young lady, 
accomp1nied her mother wherever she went, and 
attracted a large share of attention. Among 
those who seemed particularly pleased with Em- 
eline was a young man, a member of Congress, 
from New York, who belonged to a wealthy and 
distinguished family, and who was himself pos- 
sessed of brilliant talent that made him conspicu- 
ous on the floor of Congress, even among men 
of long acknowledged abilities. His name was 
Erskine. 

Soon after meeting with the Hon. Mr. Ers- 
kine, Mrs. Minturn felt a strong desire to bring 
him to the feet of her daughter. He presented 
just the kind of alliance she wished for Emeline. 
In imagination she soon began to picture to her- 
self the elevated and brilliant position her child 
would occupy as the wife of Erskine, and she 
resolved to leave no means untried for the accom- 
plishment of her wishes. Accordingly, she was 
particularly attentive to the young man whenever 
thrown into his company ; and sought, by flatter- 
ing his self-love, to make him feel in the best 
possible humor with himself while in her society. 
In this way she succeeded in drawing him fre- 
quently to her side, where Emeline was always 
to be found. A sprightly, well educated and 
finely accomplished girl, Emeline soon interested 

the young M. C.; and he showed her, as has 
been said, a good deal of attention during. the 
winter, and Mrs. Minturn flattered herself that 
her daughter had made a conquest. 

When the session of Congress closed, the Min- 
turns returned home in the enjoyment of a much 
higher opinion of themselves than they had ever 
before entertained, and quite disposed to be rath- 
er more choice than before in regard to their vis- 
iting acquaintance. A few days after their re- 
appearance in old circles, a card of invitation to 
meet some friends at the house of Mr. and Mrs. 
Allender was received. It extended to them- 
selves and their eldest daughter, Emeline. Mrs. 
Minturn handed the card to her husband on his 
return from his office in the evening. 

** What is this!” he asked, on taking it. “‘ Ah! 
indeed !”’ he added in rather an equivocal voice, 
on perceiving its tenor. ‘* Are you going *”’ 

** ] rather think not.” 

‘* Just as you say about it,’’ remarked the ac- 
quiescing husband. 

** The truth is,”’ said Mrs. Minturn, “ a regard 
for our position makes it necessary for us to be 
more select in our acquaintances. I don't wish 
Emeline to be on terms of intimacy with Clara 
Allender any longer. There is too great a differ- 
ence in their social relations. As people are 
judged by the company they keep, they should 
be a little choice in their selection. I like Mrs. 
Allender very well, in her place. She is a good, 
plain, common sense sort of a woman, but she 
occupies a grade below us; and we should re- 
member and act upon this for the sake of our 
children, if for nothing else.”’ 

** No doubt you are right,” replied Mra Min- 
turn. ‘*Mr. Allender has neither energy of 
character nor enterprise ; he, therefore, occupies 
a dead level in society. At that level he cannot 
expect every one else to remain.”’ 

** Not us, at least.’ 

“ No.” 

** Clara called to see Emeline yesterday. I 
saw her in the parlor, and asked her to excuse 
Emeline, as she was a little indisposed. It is 
true, I had to fib a little. But, that was better 
than the renewal of an acquaintance that ought 
now to cease. She seemed a little hurt, but I 
can't help it." 

** Of course not. I am sorry, for their sakes, 
that we must give up the acquaintance. No loss 
@an come to us, as we have more friends, now, 
than are just convenient.” 

** It would help Clara a good deal,” remarked 
Mrs. Minturn, ‘‘ to mingle in our circle. Her 
mother feels this, and, therefore, does not wish 
to give us up. I’ve not the least doubt but that 
this party is made on our account. I won't do, 
however; they will have to let us go.”” 

«It will be sufficient to send our regrets,” said 

‘* We'd better not do even that,” replied his 
wife. ‘ That will indicate a wish to retain the 
acquaintance, and we have no such desire. Bet- 
ter sever the relation at once and be done with 











is no use in prolonging disagreeable sensations.” 

« Be it so, then,” remarked Mr. Minturn, ris- 
ing ; and so the thing was decided. 

Mrs. Minturn bad lapsed into a small mistake 
touching the reason that induced Mr. and Mrs. 
Allender to give an entertainment just at that 
time. It waa not in honor of their return from 
Washington, and designed to unite the families 
in a firmer union ; no, a thought like this had not 
entered the mind of the Allenders. The honor 
was designed for another—even for the Hon. Mr. 
Erskine, who was the son of one of Mr. Allen- 
der’s oldest and most valued friends, whom he 
had not seen for many years, yet with whom he 
had enjoyed an uninterrupted correspondence. 
On his return home, Mr. Erskine remained a few 
days in the city as much to see Mr. Allender as 
for anything else, his father having particularly 
desired him to do so. He had never met Mr. 
Allender before, but was charmed with his gen- 
tlemanly character and fine intelligence at the 
first interview, and stil] more pleased with him at 
each subsequent meeting. With Mrs. Allender 
he was also pleased ; but most of all with Clara. 
About the latter there was a charm that won his 
admiration. She was beautiful; but how differ- 
ent her beauty from that of the brilliant belles 
who had glittered in the gay circles of fashion he 
had just left! It was less the beauty of features 
than that which comes through them, as a trans- 
parent medium, from the pure and lovely spirit 
within. Erskine had been more than pleased 
with Miss Minturn; but he thought of her as 
one in a lower sphere while in the presence of 
Clara, who, like a half hidden violet, seemed all 
unconscious of beauty or fragrance. 

Yes, it was for Mr. Erskine that the party was 
given ; and in order to introduce him to a highly 
refined and intellectual circle, of which Mr. AI- 
lender and his wife, notwithstanding external 
reverses, were still the centre. Not from any 
particular pleasure that was expected to be de- 
rived from the company of the Minturns, were 
they invited ; for in going up, they had changed 
so for the worse, that their society had become 
irksome, if not offensive. But, for the sake of 
old friendship, they were included. But they 
did not come ; and no one missed them. 

On the next day, Mr. Erskine called upon Mrs. 
Minturn and her daughter, as he intended leavy- 
ing the city in the afternoon. 

** We looked for you all last evening,” said 
Mrs. Minturn. ‘* Why did you not call around?” 

** | was ata select party last night,”’ replied 
the young man. 

** Were you indeed *”’ 

**Yes. At Mr. Allender’s. 
the family?” 

**At Allender’s!’’ The tone of surprise not al- 
together mingled with contempt, with which this 
was uttered by Mrs. Minturn, put Erskine a little 
on his guard. 

*“Do you know them!’ he asked, with some 
gravity of manner. 

‘**Not very intimately. We had some acquaint- 
ance in former years, but we have broken it off. 
They sent us cards of invitation, but we did not 
notice them.’’ 

**What is their standing.” 

‘Not high. I believe none of our first people 
visit them.”’ 

“Ah!” 

‘*Who was there!’’ asked Emeline. 

The tone in which this was spoken caused Mr. 
Erskine to turn and look somewhat closely into 
the young lady's face, to mark its expression. 
She had never appeared less lovely in his eyes. 

**Not a great many,”’ he replied.” 

**T suppose not,’’ said Mrs. Minturn. 

**It was a select party,”’ remarked the young 
man. 

**And select enough, no doubt, you found it.” 

**You speak truly. I have never been in one 
more so,’’ replied Erskine. 

**You have not answered my question as to who 
were there,’’ said Emeline. 

**Young ladies, do you meant”’ 

**Yes, young ladies.”’ 

**Do you know Miss B 

‘*‘T have no particular acquaintance with her. 
But, she was not there!”’ 

**Oh, yes she was. Andso washer father, 
General B——.”’ 

**You astonish me!’’ said Mrs. Minturn. ‘*Cer- 
tainly you are in error.”’ 

**] believe not. I had a good deal of interest- 
ing conversation with General B——, who is 
well acquainted with my father.”’ 

**Who else was there?”’ 

**Senator Y , and his beautiful niece, who 
created such a sensation in Washington last win- 
ter. She and Miss Allender, who is, it strikes 
me, a charming girl, seemed delighted with each 
other, and were side by side most of the evening. 
They sung together many times with exquisite 


Do you know 
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effect. Then there were Mr. and Mrs. T——, 
Mr. and Mrs. R , Miss Julia S——, and Miss 
G ? 





All these belonged to a circle yet above that in 
which the Minturns had moved. 

“Tam astonished,’’ said Mrs. Minturn, but 
poorly concealing her mortification. “I had no 
idea that the Allenders kept such company. How 
did you happen to be invited!’’ 

‘* Mr. Allender is one of my father’s oldest and 
most valued friends. I called, at his desire, and 
found both him and his family far above the ‘com- 
mon run’ of people. I do not in the least won- 
der at the class of persons I met at their house. 
I am sorry that you have been led so far astray 
in your estimation of their characters. You nev- 
er could have known them well.” 

** Perhaps not,’’ said Mrs. Minturn, in a sub- 
dued voice. ‘* Did you hear us asked for?” she 
ventured to add. ‘‘ We were invited, as I men- 
tioned, and would have gone, but didn’t expect 
to find any there with whom it would be agreea- 
ble to associate.”’ 

This remark did not in the least improve the 
matter in the eyes of Mr. Eskine, who now un- 
derstood the Minturns rather better than before. 
A feeling of repugnance took the place of his 
former friendly sentiments, and in a briefer time 
than he had intended, he brought his visit to a 
close, and bade them good morning. 

What was now to be donet The Minturns 
had fallen into an error, which must, if possible, 
be repaired. The Allenders were of far more 
consequence than they had believed, and their es- 
timation of them rose correspondingly. A note 
of regret, at not being able to attend the party, in 
consequence of a previous engagement, was 
written, and this egclosed in another note, stating 
that in consequence of the neglect of a servant, it 
had not been delivered on the day before. Both 
were despatched within half an hour after Mr. 
Erskine left the house. 

On the day after, Mrs. Minturn and her daugh- 
ter called at Mrs. Allender’s, and offered verbal 
regrets at not having been able to attend the party. 
“We wanted to come very much, but both 
Emeline and I were so much indisposed, that the 
doctor said we mustn't think of going out,””—for- 
getting at the moment the tenor of the note she 
had written only the day before. But 

were the words out of her mouth, when a glance 
of uneasy surprise from Emeline brought a recol- 
lection of this fact, and caused the blood to mount 
to her face. 

A sudden change in the manner of Mrs. Allen- 
der was conclusive evidence that she, too, was 
laying side by side the two conflicting statements. 
** Buteven,”’ added Mrs. Minturn, in a voice 











the matter. It is unpleasant at least, and there} 


that betrayed some disturbance of mind, “ if we 


him for it.” [Spirit of the Times. 








had not been indisposed, a previously made en- 
gagement would have been in the way of a pleas- 
ure that we shall always regret having lost, You 
had a highly select party, 1 understand."’ 

**Only a few much esteemed friends, that we 
invited to meet a gentleman who was passing 
through the city, whose father and Mr. Allender 
are old acquaintances.” 

“The Hon. Mr, Erskine, you mean,” said 
Mrs. Minturn, whose vanity led her to betray 
herself still more. 

* Yes. Have you met him ?”’ 

** Oh, yes,”” was replied with animation. “We 
were very intimate at Washington. Me showed 
Emeline very particular attentions.” 

* Ah! I was not aware that you knew him.” 

“Intimately. He called to see us yesterday, 
on the eve of his departure for New York.” 

** Oh, mother!” exclaimed Emeline, as soon 
as they had stepped beyond the street door, 
on leaving the house of Mrs. Allender, ‘ why 
did you say anything at all about Mr. Ers- 
kine, and especially after blandering so in the 
matter of apology. She'll see through it all as 
clear as daylight. And won't we look beautiful 
in her eyes? I'm mortified to death !”” 

** ] don’t know what came over me,” returned 
the mother, with evident chagrin. ‘ To think 
that I should have been so beside myself!’’ 

So much mortified were both the mother and 
daughter, on reflection, that they could not ven- 
ture to call again upon Mrs. Allender and Clara, 
who did not return the last visit. And the inti- 
macy, from that time, was broken off. 

The next winter came round, and the Minturns 
repaired again to Washington. Emeline had 
hoped to receive a letter from Mr. Erskine, whom 
she half believed to be in love with her; but no 
such desired communication came. But she 
would meet him at the capital ; and to that time 
of meeting she look forward with feelings of the 
liveliest interest. Oc arriving in Washington, at 
the opening of the session, she repaired, on the 
first day, to the capitol. But much to her disap- 
pointment, a certain member from New York was 
not in his place. 

** Where is Mr. Erskine ?’’ she asked of his 
colleague, whom she met in the evening. 

** Has not arrived yet,’’ was replied. ‘ Will 
probably be along to-morrow or next day. He 
stopped in your city as he came along; and I 
shrewdly suspect that he had in contemplation a 
very desperate act.” 

** Indeed ! What wasthat?’’ returned Emeline, 
endeavoring to appear unconcerned. 

‘* Taking to himself a wife.” 

“You surprise me,” said the young lady. 
** Who is the bride !”’ 

**I don’t know. He said nothing to me on the 
subject. Others, who appear to be in the secret, 
aver that his detention is occasioned by the cause 


Sabbath Reading, 


THE SPIRIT OF PROGRESS. 
The gloomy night is breaking, 
E’en now the sunbeams rest, 
With a faint, yet cheering radiance, 
Ou the hill-tops of the West. 


The mists are slowly rising 
From the valley and the plain, 
And a spirit is awaking, 
That shall never sleep again. 
And ye may hear, that listen, 
The spirit’s stivring song, 
That surges like the ocean, 
With its solemn bass along— 
Ho! can ve stay the rivers, 
Or bind the wings of light, 
Or bring back to the morning 
The old departed night? 
Nor shall ye check my impulse, 
Nor stay it for an hour, 
Until earth's groaiing millions 
Have felt the healing power! 
That spirit is Progression, 
In the vigor of its youth; 
The foeman of Oppression, 
And its armor is the Trota. 


Old Error with its legions 
Must fall beneath its warth ; 
Nor blood, nor tears, nor anguish, 
Will mark its brilliant path. 





Bat onward, upward, heavenward, 
The spirit still will svar, 
Till Peace and Love shall triumph, 


And FatseHoop reign no more. 











Trust in God. 
“Though He slay me yet will I trast in Him.”’—Jos. 

There is nothing more conducive to the health 
of both soul and body than ‘rust in God. The 
atmosphere of love, which has made life holy and 
beautiful, may be darkened by threatening clouds; 
the guarded and prayed for may tread the slip- 
pery paths of sin; their honor may be tarnished 
by falsehood and trickery, or death may interpose 
and snatch from the home-garland the fairest and 
most valued blossoms ; still, if the heart can say, 
‘**yet will I trust in God,’’ there are peace and 
even joy for its depths such as “the world can 
neither give nor take away;"’ it hath the Holy 
Spirit for its comforter. 

And when, as now, from our midst cries of the 
dying hourly ascend, and the unseen and terrible 
destroyer moves along the crowded streets, se- 
lecting his victims and hurrying them away to 
the solitude of the grave, it becomes every one to 
place an infinite trust in God even though, in the 
touching language of Job, ‘‘He slay me.”-—The 
spirit of calmness and resignation, were it not a 
duty which we owe to him who created and has 
preserved us, is a powerful prevention of evil, by 





I have alleged.”’ 

It required a strong effort on the part of Miss 
Minwrn, to keep from betraying the painful 
shock her feelings had sustained. She changed 
the subject as quickly as possible. 

On the next day it was whispered about that 
Mr. Erskine had arrived in company with his 
newly made bride. 

** Who is she '’’ asked both Mrs. Minturn and 
her daughter ; but no one to whom they applied 
happened to know. Those who had seen her, 
pronounced her very beautiful. Two days pass- 
ed, and then a bridal party was given, to which 
Mrs. Minturn and Emeline were invited. They 
had been sitting in the midst of a large company 
for about ten minutes, their hearts in a flutter of 
anticipation, when there was a slight movement 
at the door, and then Mr. Erskine entered with 
his bride upon his arm. One glance sufficed for 
Mrs. Minturn and her daughter—it was Clara! 
While others were pressing forward to greet the 
lovely bride, they, overcome with disappoint- 
ment, and oppressed by mortification, retired 
from the room, and ordering their carriage, left 
the house unobserved. 

Up to this day, they have never sought to re- 
new the acquaintance. 


HOW CAPT. ADAMS DID IT. 


**My father,’’ said the General, ‘‘told Colonel 
Wood, one evening, that he was going over to 
F the next morning, to collect a debt of Capt. 
Adams, and invited Col. Wood to ride over with 
him. ‘We shall get a fine breakfast,’ said the 
old man, ‘and be back by noon.’ ”’ 

So, the next morning, away went my father 
and Col. W. to collect the debt of Capt. Adams. 
It was a fine frosty morning, and after a two 
hours’ ride they arrived at the Captain's tavern. 
As they drove up, out came the Captain, and 
right glad did he seem to see my father and Col. 
Wood. 

‘*Walk in, gentlemen,’’ said he—*‘take a sea‘ 
in No. I. Hello, Sam! take this horse to the 
stable, and rub him down well. Of course you'll 
have breakfast, gentlemen! Jim—kill a couple 
of fat pullets, and get breakfast for two—already, 
gentlemen, in half an hour.” 

Well, when my father and Col. W. had warmed 
themselves, the Col. proposed to take a stroll 
about town, while my father was settling with 
the Captain; but no sooner did my father enter 
the bar-room than the Capt. began again. 

‘Here's a nice toddy,”’ said he; ‘I don’t be- 
lieve you have tasted a better—try it.” 

And sure enough, my father found it the very 
best gin toddy he ever did try. Before he could 
finish smacking his lips, the Captain was at him 
again, and kept up such a continual jabbering 
that my father couldn't get his debt in edgewise. 

Presently in came the Colonel, and the bell 
rang for breakfast. Everything was neat as a 
new pin, fine steak, prime chickens, fresh eggs 
and rare coffee, and then such toast. 

“Take it easy,’’ said the Captain, as he bowed 
in and out with the fixins. “Ill have the horse 
at the door in good time.” 

Breakfast ended, sure enough, there was the 
horse already, and all my father and Col. Wood 
had to do was to jump in. 

“*Well,”’ said the Captain, as he gave the reins 











Now, as they drove along home, said Col. W. 
to my father, 

“Did you get your debt paid !”” 

‘“‘No,” said my father. ‘* What prime toast.” 

“Yes,” replied the Colonel; “‘but why didn’t 
you get your money ?”’ 

“Why,” said my father, “the fellow bluffed 
me square off with his brown toast and gin toddy; 
I'll be whipped if he gave mea chance to ask 





Serr Appeciation. An Irish laborer plunged 
into the river and hauled out a gentleman who 


miser, seeing Pat's 
doubtful pause, ‘‘aint you satisfied? do you think 
you ought to have more!”’ 

“Och!” answered the poor fellow, looking hard 
at the one rescued, ‘‘] think | am over paid.” 


Genius has one trial which finds no sympathy; 
it is the trial of being measured as coarse things 
are; of seeing its jewels accounted of no value; 
its inspiration ost for want of ers, or used 
ep en At uliutsnec Wi Gontena Heme” 


“How long did Adam remain in Paradise be- 
fore he sinned!”’ said an amiable spouse to her 
loving husband. “Till he got a wife,” answered 














keeping the thoughts from meditating upon that 
which brings anxiety and dread in its train. The 
secret sources of union between the mind and the 
| body are among the profoundest mysteries ; but 
we are sure a diseased mind rarely inhabits a 
healthy body, because care and fear, by depress- 
|ing the animal spirits, in some curious way clog 
| the curious machinery of the human frame till it 
| sympathizes with its immortal tenant. 
| Let every one endeavor to casthis burden of 
care upon the Lord, who has affectionately in- 
vited the heavy laden to share His rest, and go 
forth cheerfully to perform his part in the drama 
‘of life. He will have a talisman within to keep 
his morta] tenement from harm and all within his 
influence will fee] its protection. 

And why should the Christian fear even the 
pestilence? It offers a brief and stormy passage 
| to the better country, and, if God wills, though 
| the frame shrink, shall the spirit fear the agoniz- 
| ing but transient discipline? 
| Fear, it is well known, produces the worst ef- 
‘fects upon man, sometimes even to the extinguish- 
ment of reason, and the partial cessation of the 
functions of the animal economy. From the 
lowest point of view, it is most unwise to cherish 
the sentiment of fear, for it’ unwillingly invites 
what it dreads, and forfeits the defences which 
might have repelled the invader. That physi- 
cians and nurses are usually innocuous to conta- 
gion. is unquestionably to be attributed to their 
exception from fear. There is true heroism in 
treading the path of the pestilence undismayed, 
and neither expecting nor dreading its approach. 

**Though he slay me,” says the afflicted Job, 
‘*yet will I trust in him;’’ and well may it be thus 
with all men, for who can doubt his mercy and 
his love’ We cannot close our eyes to the evi- 
| eaves of his paternal care. Every breeze that 
| appears to come down to us from the heights of 
the clear blue sky above; every cloud whose wary 
form is radiant with hues of beauty; the stars 
that look out upon us from their sublime solitudes; 
the golden and crimson ensigns of the morning, 
and the shadows and purple mists of the sunset 
time; the hills and streams and flowers that make 
earth lovely; the faces that are more welcome to 
our eyes than the light of sun or stars, and the 
sweet voices whose music ovtrivals the singing 
of the birds. All these have language which the 
soul can understand, and the lessons that they 
teach inculcate first of all the privilege of trust in 
God. 

Man clings to life with a tenacity nothing can 
surpass, and death seems the crowning evil of his 
earthly condition. Inevitable as it is, wisdom 
bids us inquire how we can meet it with com- 
posure. When and where it shall find us, is 
hidden in the wise counsels of the Most High. 
Are we unprepared for its summons, or can we 
calmly give it welcome as a messenger from our 
Father, calling us home? 

The only preparation for a tranquil death is a 
just and holy life, and this is attainable by all.— 
The counting-room, the workshop, the scholar’s 
study, present no obstacles to its attainment.— 
* Deal justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with 
God,’ are commandments to be written upon the 
heart and enforced in the daily practice of the 
life. Then can each one say with Job, ‘ though 
He slay me, yet will I trust in Him,’ and I will 
walk through danger without fear. [Rambler. 


Death. 
How solemn and hushed are the feelings with - 
in us when we contemplate the brevity of human 
life! Who can hear the tolling of yon funeral bell, 
breathing its soft, mournful cadences upon the 
silent air, without remembering that he must one 
day die, and be gathered to the dreary empire of 
the grave! and that the same dirge-like sound 
may break the stillness of the silent air when he 
has ‘shuffled off this mortal coil” Who can see 
that sable-clad procession, following with slow 
and measured tread the Jast remains of some fel- 
low mortal to “the house appointed for all the 
living,’’ without remembering that for him, like 








There is no mortal eye so keen-sighted that it 
may penetrate the obscure vista of the future, 
and tell the hour ‘‘when life's fitful fever shall 
be o'er.”” We know when the different seasons 
of the year shal] rol] round—when spring, sum- 
mer, autumn and winter shall visit the earth— 
but who shall teach us when to look for death! 
Mrs. Hemans well says— 
“We know when moon’s shall wane, 
When summer birds from far shall cross the sea, 
When Autamn’s hue shall tinge the golden grain, 
But who shall teach us when to look for thee? 








the husband, calmly, 


wise, ‘‘the mourners shall go about the street?’” { 





FLAGG'S LINE OF PACKETS, 
Between Augusta, Hallowell and Boston 


Frisocs LINE OF PACKETS will ron 
between Augusta, Hallowell and Bos: 
ton, the season, as follows: 

Every SATURDAY, the present season, 
ane of these vessels will leave FLAGG'S 
arf, Augusta, and the Jog on North side of Long 
Wharf, Boston—vit: 

Schr. ALEXANDRIA, Samuet Rawvact, Master. 

ben GAZELLE, T R. Poot, “ 
“ ADVENT, Josurn Rowse, “ 
“ ODD FELLOW, Sinvet Beare, “ 

Oy The sheve vessels will take steam up and down the 
river when necessary 

The Alexandria, and the Gazelle, are now in Buston to 
receive freight. The Advent, avd the Odd Fellow, are in| 
Augusta, and will -ail as soon os the ice leaves the river. 

Refer to J. Hepes & Co, A. A. Birrruss, J. D. Pisece, 
and N. Praee, Augusta 

Augusta, March, 1649. latf 


BATHING TUBS! 


E D. NORCROSS & constantly on hand and for 
« sal, at bis shop on Water street, Augusta, BATH- 
ING TUBS, « very convenient and useful article at this 
senseon of the year. 

July 10, 1849. 23 


















Titcomb’s Patent Compound Winter 
BEE HIVE & PROTECTOR. 


Ts paramount ohject in the peeuliar construction of 
this Hive, was to make it what it has already been 
proved to be, « perfect Winter Hive and Protector against 
robbing bees. 

Without entering into details, it is enongh to any that 
the unparalicled success which has attended this Hive 
the three sensone it has heen jo vee, is cuflicien! to con- 
vince the most tneredulous, that it ix unequaled by any 
other that has heen before the American people, tor the 


| Manifold purposes of preserving the life of bees during the 


wieter; protecting them agains! rebbers, the bee-bog, nud 
woth or miller; the manufacture of honey, and the increase 


| Of stock 


Persons interested in the parchase of individual or town 
rights, within the county of Kennebec, are requested to 
call at the store of DILLINGHAM & TITOOMB, Angus 
tn; A. MH. Howard, Hallowell; J. 8. Fillebrown, Readiield; 
where models may be examined. 

Panminoton, April 80th, 1649. 

I hereby certify that 1 have examined the Bee Hive 
above referred to, tor which Stephen Tiicomb, Esq, has 
recently obtained a patent, and have been made acgunint 
ed with the great success with which it has been used for 
the Inst (wo wensons. la my) Opinion lt far surpasses any 
other Hive heretofore constructed, and | recommend it to 
the public for general use. Hinam Beccnes. 

July, 1849. ly29 





TO GRAIN GROWERS. 


(e- subscribers hereby give notice that they continue 
the basiness of building Pitts’ Horse Powers and Pitts’ 
Machine for Threshing and Cleansing Grain, with the | 
most recent improvements, at their Shop io Winthrop 
Village, a few rods south of the Woolen Factory. Also, 
the Common Threshers, without the Cleansers. 

All perseous wishing to purchase are iuvited to call and 
examine for themselves. SAMUEL BENJAMIN, 

CYRUS DAVIS. 
Winthrop, April, 1849. iSif 








HUNTER’S PULMONARY BALSAM, 


An Effectual Preventive of Consumption, and Remedy 
Sor Colds, Coughs, and ali Lung and Liver Complaints. 


Ilear Capt. Thompson of Bangor. 


REJUDICE, however deep rooted and long standing, 

must vield to the simple, ungurnished statements of 
facts like the following. Capt. Thompson ix well known 
in this city and many parts of the State, and his facts are 
highly important. Rend them. 

I have been sorely afflicted with a distressing cough, at- 
te:.ded with asthma, for thirty years, especinily during the 
winter season. For some 8 or 10 years past I have expend- 
ed a large amount of money in endeavoring to regain my | 
health, and have tried nearly all the preparations of the 
day, with little or no benefit, Daring the fore part of last 
winter I was much worse than usual, very mach worn 
down with my cough, and emaciated so that I was unable 
to attend to my business 1 felt discouraged and began to 
concinde with my friends that my case was hopeless. 
While in this situation, a friend called to see me and ad- 
vised me to purchase a bottle of Hanter’s Palmeonary Bal- 
sam, and a box of Lud. Dyspepsia Pills prepared by Curtis 
& Co., of this city, saying he had made ase of them in a 
case very similar, and had been cured. I had very little 
er no confidence in any patent medicines, having tried 
many and found ne relief, and objected to send for them 
for some time. At the earnest solicitude of several who 
declared they had found relief from them, 1 purchased a 
bottle of the Balsam and a box of the pills. Very soon 
after Lcommenced using them I was relieved from the dis- 
tress at my lungs, my cough became loose and I raised ea- 
sy. Soon after, my cough began to disappear, and in less 
than a month it was entirely cured. My lungs now appear 
perfectly well, and have been so for months. I believe the 
Balsam and Pills SAVED MY LIFE. 1 have made ase 
of it since for my children in case of colds and coughs, and 
it has universally given them immediate relief, and cured 
the cough. I do most cheerfully recommend it to the pab- 
lic, believing it the best artic/e in the world for all lang 
complaints, asthma, &c. Joun Tuompson. 

N. 8. The INDIAN DYSPEPSIA PILLS, mentioned 
above, in the certificate of Capt. Thompson, are undoubt- 
edly the best cathartic medicine known. They effectual- 
ly cleanse the stomach and bowel~, and by their operation 
do not weaken the system and induce /anguor and fa- 
tigue, but add to the tone and vigor of the system, and 
every way increase the GENERAL HEALTH. As an al- 


LEWIS P. MEAD & CO. 
“EEP constantly on hand a0 extensive assortment of 
Nail«, Giass, and House Finishing Herd Ware of ev. 
ery description, which they offer for sale at the lowent 
prices for cash or short and approved credit. 27 





]foerens Celebrated NERVE OINTMENT—(or the 
cure of sprains, bruises, cramp, rheamatiom, sore 
throat, stiff neck, piles, chilbtains, chopped hands. &e &c. 
or sale by 20 PEEN FULLER. 
Pine Oil, Whiting and Putty. 

S PAGE & CO., Hallowell, are agents for selling the 
Je PINE OIL, an article getting into use for painting 
It costs abont half the price of Linseed Oil, and is thought 
to be & goad substitute, for painting faetories, mille, sta- 
bies, and dwelling bourses, when the color ts any thing but 
white, also for oiling brick buildings and shingles. For 
sule at their store by the barrel or single gallon 

They manufsctare WHITING and PUTTY of superior 
quality, and offer for sale at very low prices 
Hallowell, April, 1849. la 8. PAGE & CO. 


- PAPER HANGINGS. 


NOTHER extensive lot of new and beautiful patterns 
Paper Hangings. for sale cheap. For elegance of de- 
sign, and ches)tess, they cannot be surpassed 
31 COFREN & BLATCHFORD 


PLOUGH MANUFACTORY. 
CULTIVATORS and HORSE RAKES. 
WOULD call the attention of Farmers, and others who 
are about purchasing this most important Implement 

used on the Farm, to the Celebrated CENTRE DRAUGHT 

PLOUGH —2s it stands unrivaled, after long trial and close 

competition. These Ploughs ure made in a great variery 

of formes and sizes, adapted to all the varions kinds of 
work, from the small one-horse Plough to those of the 
largest sizes for Field or Road Ploughing. These Ploaghs 
are made of the best materials, in a manner that embraces 
lightness, neatness, strength and durability. In addition 
to these, | have SIDE-HILL and SUB-SOIL PLOUGHS, 
Also— Expanding Caltivatersand Hevey's Pa« 
tent Spiral Hay Cutters. 
REVOLVING HORSE RAKES, a new and improved 
article for rough land. 
Ly Repairing done at short notice. 11 











The above articles ase for sale, at the foot of Court St 
on Water street, by 1. GARFIELD 
Angusta, June, 1849. 244 


/Eo!ian and other Piano Fortes for sale. 
T GILBERT & CO., 400 Washington street, Boston, 
e have the exclusive right for manafacturing COLE- 
MAN'S PATENT AZOLIAN ATTACHMENT, in Mass 
This truly valuable improvement and addition to the Piano 





terative in case of InpiGesTion and Dysrersia, they are 
unequaled. 

CURTIS & PERKINS, Bangor, are the Proprictors, to 
when all orders for supplies of the medicine, should be 
addressed. They are for sale throughout the coantry by 
Agents, by Draggists generally, and by Dituincnam & 
Titcoms, wholesale and retail agents, Augusta; L. 8 
Prince, Winthrop; N. H. Carey, Wayne; R. ®. Dunn, 
North Wayne. ly sSeup 

DO YOU WANT To 
CURE YOUR HORSES! 


F SPAVINED, or afflicted with Poll Evil, 


Grease, Quitterbone, Humorsa, Swellings, 
Galled Neck, Sores or Broises—procure a box of 
DALLEY’S ANIMAL GALVANIC CURE ALL 


and one or two applications will satixfy you that it is the 
best and cheapest remedy ever discovered for the cure of 
diseases and casualties that Horses and Catile and other 
valuable animals are subject to. 

cy For Directions and Testimonials, see printed Pam- 
plets. I have here room only for the following, from the 
Overseer of the Harlem Railroad Stabies. 

New York, July 14, 1848. 
This will certify that I have had charge of getting up 











Horses for market in Neel'’s and Moore's Stables, Colum- | 
bus, O., for many years—aleo in Massachusetts, and other | 


States; and that I have tried all remedies in Veterinary 
use, what Dalley’s Animal Galvanic Cure-all is reeom- 
mended for. At first 1 was mach opposed to its applica- 
tion, but at last consented to try it. And I now certify 
that, on trinl, I have found it the most extraordinary and 
valuable remedy ever put upon a Horse, and would not 
be without it fur any money, It cures hard and spavin 
lumps, and jumps arising from the collar, saddle, &c., as 
by magic! Rub on a little of the Salve and the collar can't 
make a sore. It never can do harm. 

Joun Van Voruis, Overseer Hariem Railroad Stables. 

H. DALLEY, Inventor and Proprietor, 
415 Broadway, New York. 
Agents. 

Matwe.—EBEN FULLER, Augusta; H. J. Selden, Hal- 
lowell; wg Nourse, Eliewerth; A. Warren, Kennebunk; 
G W. Ladd, Bangor; E. Mason, Portland; Gore & Hol- 
brook, Freeport; T. Bowles, Bath; Joseph D. Davis, Lew- 
iston Falls; Luther Mudgett, Prospect; John W. Perkins, 
Furmington; Wm. O. Poor, Belfast; 8. B. Wetherbee, 
Warren. 

New Hamrsnire.—Wwm. R. Preston, Portsmouth; W. 
H. Farwell, Claremont; Joha H. Wheeler & Son, Dover; 
Joseph Willard, Keene. 

Vermont.—T. C. Butler, Derby Line; Jonas Flint & 
Son, &t. Johnsbury; Green & Best, Highgate. 

Massacunusetts.— Mrs. EB. Kidder, Boston; Chs. Whip- 
ple, Newburyport; Hale Remington, Fall River. 


Dalley’s Magical Pain Extractor. 


Forte, of which we have manufkctored upwards of six 
hundred, is still gaining in favor, and is destined to come 
into general ase. The Piano can be used alone, the Lolian 


alone, or both combined. The Aeolian will remain in tene 
for yeurs, and does nut injure the Piano in the Jenst. The 
| Pinnos they are united with, are of the highest order in re- 
spect to depth and body of tone, as well as brilliancy and 
sweetness. The touch is very light, the action good, and 


there is no trouble about the keys sticking, 

See Lvlian Piano Fortes with J. P. Dillingham and O. 
8 Bucklev, Augusta; E. E. Rice and H. P. Weed, Halle- 
well; A. T. Perkins, Gardiner; Eline M. Clark, Winthrop; 
Dea. Samuel Pickard, Lewiston; Mr. Nourse, Waterville; 
and Joseph Eaten, Winslow 

See Pinnos, withont the Attachment, with A. A. Bittaces 
and 5. Seroton, Augusta; John Gardiner and FP. A. Day, 
Hallowell; Stephen Sewall and Seth May, Exq., Winthrop. 

For further particulars in relation to our Piano Fortes, 
we reter to Wm. Wendenburg, Augusta; Pan! Stickney, 
Hallowell; Elias M. Clark, Winthrop; and BE. C. Par- 
rington, Lewiston. 

We warrant the Holian Pianos the same as those with- 
out the Attachment, agreeing to refund the purchase mon 
ey if the instrament shall fail to give entire satisfaction 

T. GILBERT & Ov. 

TWO PIANO FORTES, at Hal/owe//, tor sale; one of 
which has the Zeolian Attachment. Enquire of Pau! 
| Stickney or Wm. Wendenborg 

SECOND HAND PIANOS taken in exchange for new 
ones. H. WATERS, Acent 

March 27, 1849. eoplyis 








| INTERESTING TO MOTHERS! 


| Pleasant to the Taste—Sure and Safe in its Operation. 
AMERICAN VERMIFUGE. 
HIS article is offered to the public with certain conf- 
dence as being perfectly safe in all cases; for jniants, 
children or adults, and is believed to be the most Sowa 
| destreyer of worms of al! descriptions, ever made use of 
by man. Much of the disagreenble and nauseating taste 
| which renders other Vermifuge so difficult to administer 
| to children is avoided in the American Vermifige. Thous- 
| ands perish by worms without the cause being known, as 
signing seme other reason for the sickness anti! it is too 
| late to reach and remove the real cause. 
| here is no disease that produces so much disturbance 
| in the system as worms; they have been known to pro- 
| duce Pleurisy, Dysentery, Vomiting, Fever, Dropsy of 
| the Brain, Spasmodic Cougha, &c. 

This recipe wus obtained through one of the best physi- 
cians in New York, and of the vast quantity we have sold 
we have never known a failure. We have known it fre- 
quently te bring away lots of worms, from the pin werm to 
the largest size, after other Vermifuges bad entireh failed 

CURTIS & PERKINS, Druggisis, Banger, Me., are the 
sole proprietors of the American Vermifuge, by whom it 
is cold wholesale and retail, also by their Agents. Price 
25 cents per bottle. Suld also by Dittinonam & Tirt- 





The original and only gennine—the greatest remedy of | coms, Augusta; 8. Page & Co., B. Wales, Hallowell; A. 


the uge, for the cure of Burns, Scaids, Piles, Erysipelas, 
Chilblains, Fever Sores, Cats, Wounds, Braises, Rheuma- 
tism, Sweilings, Sore and lnflamed Eyes, Chapped Hands 
and Lips, Sore Nipples, Broken Breast, Neuralgia, Scald 
Head, Barbers’ Itch, Felons, Sores, and all External In- 
flammation. Never, in a single instance, since its intro- 
duction by me in 1839, has it failed to cure Burns and 
Sealds! It cures the wounds withont a SCAR, and ex- 
tracts the pain in trem one to fifteen minutes! 
Caution tothe Public! 

Beware of counterteits, for they are dangerous! and be- 
ing cognizart of this fact, I will not held myself responsi- 
ble for the effects of any Extracts but what is procured at 
my own Depot, 415 Broadway, New York, or from my 
authorized agents. 

A TEST AND NO MISTAKE.—The “genuine Dalley,” 
when applied to Barns and Scalds, and to inflamed and 
painful weunds, will immediately produce a cooling and 
soothing effect, and extract the pain in an incredibly short 
space of time. The Counterfeit Extractors, on the con- 
trary, increase the pain and irritate the parts. Mark that! 

If you want the Genuine Daiiey’s Extractor, buy ouly 
at head quarters and from my authorized agents. 

For testimonials and full directions 7 see printed pam- 
phiets2 to be had gratis on application to my agents as 
above mentioned. eoplyi3 H. DALLEY. 











DOORS, SASH AND BLINDS, 
At the EAST END of Kennebec Dam. 


E K. ROBINSON continues to Manufacture (where he 
« has for five years run a large set of Machinery,) and 
te keep on hand a large assortment of the various sizes of 
Doors, Sash, Blinds and Window Frames. 

SASH of the preper Gothic Bead, with dove-tailed 
meeting rails—also, the Grecian Ovalo Bead— from 7 by 9 
ot 10 by 16, sold from 3 to 6c per light. BLINDS from 4 
to 6s. WINDOW FRAMES from 3 to 4s ly13 





Mortimer’s Rheumatic Compound, 
A LARGE LOT, just received from St. Louis, Mo., by 
sole Agents at Augusta. This is an article well known 
and extensively used at the West, and justly merits its 
greatreputation. 31 COFREN & BLATCHFORD, 





parts and OILS of every variety, for sale low by 
18 CUSHING & BLACK. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE 
EQUALIZED. 
HE LINCOLN MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO, 





| T. Perkins, Gardiner; G. Barker, Pitision; G. H. Thomas, 
E. M. Avery, Richmond Village; N. 3. Cleaveland, Brans- 
wick; C. H. Macomber, East Thomaston; L. 8 Prince, 
Winthrop; N. H. Carey, Wayne; and by Druggists gene- 
rally throughout the State. 

N. H. DOWN’S 
VEGETABLE BALSAMIC ELIXIR, 
The great northern remedy fer Consumption! 
LSO, the most effectual remedy in the world, for 

Colds, Coughs, Whooping Cough, Croup or Quinsy, 

Asthma, Pain in the Side or Stomach, aud all diseases of 

the Lunes ano Liver. 

This medicine is purely vegetable, and is by far the most 
| effectual medicine known, for all diseases affecting (he 

BROCHIAL OR PULMONARY ORGANS. 

Its effect upon the patient is most marked, and differs 
from that of most medicines recommended for the same 
complaints, in the following particolurs: 

Int—It never irritates the organs it should seothe—nev- 
| er dries np the cough, leaving the cause untouched—but 
first Jjoosens the cough, increases the expectoration or 
spitting, then removes the cause, eradicating it com 
pletely trom the system, when, as a matter of course, the 
cough ceases, and the patient is well. 

It never produces costiveness in the consumptive 
patient—on the contrary, it has a laxative effect, and is a 
moderate cathartic. We dety :“e world to produce a case 
of costiveness so inveterate but that in two or three weeks 
(the patient in the mean time having proper regard to die!) 
it wil) entirely remove it, and produce a healthy action of 
the bowels. 

3d—It does not produce a dryness of the skin, but isa 
powerful promoter of sensible and insensible perspira- 
tion, thus expelling, by the pores of the skin, these nau- 
seous fluids and impurities of the bleod, the retention of 
which in the system is the sure precursor of DIsEASE, 
SICKNESS AND DEATH. 

We do not pretend that DOWN'S ELIXIR is a specific 
for all the ills that flesh is heir to, but we do say, and caa 
coufirm by incontestable evidence, that for 

CONSUMPTION, 

And all disenses of the Jungs, the liver, and the pu/mo- 
nary organs, it is unriveled—unequaied. Huxpreps by 
it have been snatched from an UNTIMELY OBA Ys, and bun- 
dreds who delayed too fong its use, have found, in the 
advanced state of their disense, that RELIEF FROM sUF- 
Ferine, which they had vainly sought from every other 
source. 

This INVALUABLE MEDICINE is high/y concentrated 
and put up in 2 on. and 44 oz. bottles, at GfNy centeand one 
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composed of three separate and distinct classes of | dolar per bottle, and each bottle warranted to contain 


risks, or in fact, 


MORE CURATIVE PROPERTIES than four bottles of any of 


Three C mics with the Exe the weak, adulterated pint bottle preparations of the day. 


penec of but one, 

As they are all managed by one board of officers, is now in 
successful operation, doing a fair business, and offer to in- 
sure different kinds of property, deemed not too hazard- 
ous, against loss or damage by fire, on fair and equitable 
terms, for any length of time not exceeding four years. 

The first class of risks consist exclusively of Farm 
Buildings and property therein, or Buildings not exposed 
to others. 

The second class risks are Dwelling Houses, Barns, &c. 

nd property therein, in villages and cities. 

The third class consists of Stores, Merchandize, and any 
ps aad property the Directors deem proper to insure in this 
e 


No class is in any case liable for loss in either of the 


ECTORS.—Charles Davenport, Peleg Wadsworth, 
W. V. Moses, gy H. pores, os Fs Swanton, Jr., 
Freem lark, den, very. 

_— — WY. and O. Moses new brick 





JOSEPH P. WOODBURY'S 
PATENT PLANING MACHINE, 
y a ge wel Mm ha ae 5 Meee 


E subscriber having received Letters Patent for a 
Gunes, Etoile, Tene and Grooving 
now offers for sale Rights to use 
the sume. This machine will plane 6,000 feet of boards to 
uniform thickness, in one producing a better 
Sniched surface than it te possible to p pe 
Means now known, not =; the hand and is 
peculiarly adapted to clapboards or weath- 
er ab ath inthe woh tame anh bower Gap 
taaged thet It Si are cue ob tatbeten Garten 
prover mebd ey 
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We have received hundreds of certificates of its wou- 
derfal cures, from every part of the country, many of 
which have been published and may be had gratis of any 
of our agents. 

Sold wholesale and retail by CURTIS & SMITH, Gen- 
T., to whom all orders for 

pp he i kd be addressed, (stating the 
best mode of sending it)—also, sold by agents ju pearly all 
the villages and towns in the country. 

It is also sold, at wholesale and retail, by J. E. Lapp, 
Dittisonam & TrTcoms, Corres & BLatrcuronrn, Even 
Furcer, Cusnine & Brack, Augusta; B. Wales, H. J. 
Seiden, Haliowell; A. T. Perkins, C. P. Branch, Gardiner; 
Wa. Dyer, Ira Low & Co., Waterville. mi 


THE MAINE FARMER, 


PUBLISHED THURSDAY MORNINGS, 
By RUSSELL BATON, 
Office ever Granite Bank, Water St. Augusia 


EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 


TERMS.—One dollar and seventy-five cents per annum 
if in advance; two dollars, if paid within the year 
pd ay Tag and fifty comm, if payment is delayed beyond 
the year. 77 Single copies, four cents. 

Any person who will obtain six good subscribers 
shall be entitled to a seventh copy for one year. 

7 Advertisemen's inserted at the rate of ove dollar and 
twenty-five cents per square of twenty-nine lines, for three 
insertions, and twenty-one cents for each subsequent ia- 
eqnien. Cis = 6500 Copies 








AUTHORIZED AGENTS. 
JOSEPH 8. PAGE, Travetsine Acenr. 
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